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OURS is an age which loves to keep jubilees and centenaries, 
and, though the fashion is apt to run to excess, it is in itself 
to be encouraged. It is good on occasion to be reminded 
forcibly of some one or other of those past events which had 


an important significance for their own times and led on to 


far-reaching consequences. To one such event well worthy 
of celebration, the sixteenth centenary of which occurs this 
year, our attention has just been called by the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, who takes occasion to proclaim a universal jubilee to 
commemorate it. It is the Edict of Milan, of the spring of 
313, by which the Emperor Constantine, fresh from his vic- 
tory over the tyrant, Maxentius, at the Milvian Bridge, gave, 
in conjunction with his colleague Licinius, an assured legal 
position, for the first time in their history, to the adherents 
of the Christian religion. The precise nature of this jubilee 
—proclaimed by the Apostolic Letter, Magni faustiqgue, of 
March 8, 1913—and of the conditions under which it can 
be gained, is being notified by the Bishops in their several 
dioceses, and can be gathered from the reports in the Catholic 
press. But it is becoming that, at the head of this article, 
we should cite the brief passage in which Pius X. sets before 
the world the special feature in the historical event which 
he desires us to commemorate: 


Nothing [he says in his Apostolic Letter Magni faustique of 
March 8, 1913] could be more fitting and opportune than the 
celebration of the Edict promulgated at Milan by the Emperor 
Constantine the Great, following close upon the victory over 
Maxentius obtained under the glorious Standard of the Cross— 
the Edict which put an end to the cruel persecution of the 
Christians and placed them in possession of the liberty bought at 
the price of the Blood of the Divine Redeemer and the Martyrs. 
Then at last the Church Militant gained the first of those triumphs 
which throughout its history have invariably followed persecutions 
of every sort, and from that day ever increasing benefits have 
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accrued to the human race. For men, abandoning by degrees the 
superstitious worship of idols, in their laws, customs, and institu- 
tions followed ever more the rule of Christian life, and so it came 
to pass that justice and love flourished together upon the earth. 


To appreciate the full force of these words we need to 
remind ourselves of the circumstances under which this Edict 
of Milan was issued, of the causes deep laid in the history 
of the three previous centuries which called it forth. 

When, after the Ascension of our Blessed Lord, His 
Apostles, returning to Jerusalem, pondered over the terms of 
the commission they had just received, its stupendous charac- 
ter, weighed in the balance of human probabilities, must have 
appalled them. True, they were very different men from 
what they had been in the past, now that their faith was con- 
firmed by the many intimate conversations they had held with 
their risen Lord during the forty days. Yet they were still 
only a few “ unlettered men of the lower sort,’ who knew 
no language save their own, who had never been outside their 
own small country, who had little in common with the 
Gentile officials who dwelt in their midst, not to speak of 
the party in power and influence among the Jews, which 
held them in hatred and contempt. How was it possible that 
thev should obtain a hearing from all nations, gather dis- 
ciples from their midst, and establish a world-wide rule of 
spiritual authority over so vast a number as their Master's 
words seemed to predict? 

And yet what must have seemed so incredible to human 
eyes, came to pass in a measure that fell not short of the 
consummation foreshadowed. The period covered by the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Peter and Paul 
did not reach four decades from the time of St. Peter’s 
first discourse on the day of Pentecost, yet these writings 
show that by the end of that period solid and flourishing 
Christian foundations had already been established, not only 
in Judza and Samaria, but in the very heart of the Gentile 
world, in the principal cities of Syria, Asia Minor, Thrace and 
Greece, perhaps, also in parts of Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28 
and Gaul (2 Tim. iv. 90), whilst the very capital city of 
the Empire had already commenced to become the centre 
of Christian influence. The general tenour of the Acts and 
the Epistles places this much beyond ‘doubt, but, as illustrating 
the extent of the impression made by the Apostolic teaching, 
careful attention should be paid to such references as are 
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to be found in Acts xvii. 6 (“* Those who have convulsed 
the whole world are come here to Thessalonica ’’), 7did. 
xvill. 10 (“I have much people in this city of Corinth ”’), 
ibid. xix. 24—27 (where the effects of St. Paul’s preaching 
at Ephesus are declared by Demetrius to be so extensive as 
to endanger the trade-interests of those ‘who depended 
for their living on the worship of Diana); and again, in 
Rom. i. 8, where it is declared of the faith of the Roman 
Christians that it is “ proclaimed through the whole world,” 
and 1 Thess. i. 8, where from Thessalonica, through the faith 
of its Christian sons, the word of the Lord is said to have 
“sounded forth, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in 
every place.”’ 

In keeping, too, with those marvellous beginnings was 
the marvellous growth of this new faith during the suc- 
ceeding centuries which formed the primitive period of the 
Church’s history. Numerous testimonies, borne by Chris- 
tian and pagan writers alike, certify how steady and 
persistent was its progress. With each generation its ad- 
herents multiplied in number, its borders were extended, 
its social penetration deepened, its institutions developed. 
No competent modern historian, of whatever school of 
thought, will dispute these facts so far, and Professor Harnack 
has summarized them in a short but striking passage which 
brings out well the fulness of their significance: 


Seventy years after the foundation of the first Gentile Church 
in Syrian Antioch, Pliny wrote to Trajan concerning the spread 
of Christianity through remote Bithynia, where in his judgment 
it threatened the stability of the old cults of the province. Seventy 
years later still, the Paschal controversy reveals the existence of 
a Christian federation of Churches, stretching from Lyons to 
Edessa, with its headquarters at Rome. Seventy years later 
again the Emperor Decius declared he would sooner see a rival 
claimant to his throne spring up at Rome than a new Bishop to 
fill the see there then vacant. And ere another seventy years had 
passed, the cross was attached to the Roman colours. 


Moreover, to quote from Mgr. Batiffol: 


The rapidity with which Christianity was propagated during 
the first three centuries . . . is not the only fact that should make 
the historian wonder; the internal and organic development of 
Christianity is still more wonderful. Far from being, as is 
claimed by Protestant historians, a series of crises and trans- 


1 Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, Vol. ii. p. 285. 
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formations that could only have brought forth differentiations 
and dislocations, Christendom showed itself to be a catholicity, 
a unity,a homogeneity; it was such in the year 200—and in the 
year 250, after an existence of two centuries. The monarchial 
episcopate has none of the features of a successful coup d’Etat: 
the Roman primacy has none of the features of a high-handed 
conquest; the unanimity of the Churches has none of the features 
ofa slow and painful labour, with organized endeavours, successes, 
and reverses . . . Catholicism grew like a tree (the comparison 
goes back to St. Paul) which expands in keeping with the law of 
its nature, under the continued assistance of God Himself, by 
whom it had been planted.! 


Far be it from us to deny that there were predisposing 
causes in the conditions of the times which inclined the purer 
and more generous minds to regard this new religion with 
wistful eyes. Men had grown weary of the life they had 
inherited from the past. The worship of their traditional 
gods had been found out, and was generally discredited. 
True, a courageous effort had been made by the Emperor 
Augustus and his immediate successors, who realized the 
necessity of a national religion for the cultivation of a 
national spirit, to impart a new form to the ancient idolatry 
by associating it intimately with the majesty of the Empire 
as embodied in the person of its Sovereign. But this re-or- 
ganization of idolatry as a State religion could only influ- 
ence externals, it could not penetrate deep down into men’s 
hearts, or furnish a satisfying answer to the cravings which 
were stimulated by the growing tendency to monotheism, 
the growing sense of the distinction between body and soul, 
between flesh and spirit, and the growing need of a redemption 
which should emancipate the latter from the thraldom of the 
former. Then, too, there was the reaction on such minds 
caused by the appalling dissolution of morals consequent on 
the decay of all sense of moral obligation, by the enormous 
wealth of those in power and the myriads of slaves whom they 
couid convert at will into instruments of their lust, by the 
necessity of humouring the general population which induced 
its rulers to cater so recklessly for its pleasures. Philosophers 
might declaim against this reign of vice, and pronounce their 
panegyrics on the delights of virtue. But too often these self- 
same men belied their fine words by the manner of their lives, 
and thereby strengthened the general feeling that human 


1 Primitive Catholicism, Eng. Ed., p. 411. 
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nature was too weak to resist the all-enveloping flood. What 
wonder if such as were striving to hold up against this fear- 
ful environment, or to rescue themselves, if it might be, from 
its tenacious grasp, should be attracted towards the new 
people who were growing up in their midst, and displaying 
to their gaze a code of religious beliefs which seemed really 
to meet the questionings of their perplexed minds, a moral 
code not only clean but lofty, not only preached but lived, 
and a spirit of pity which contrasted strangely with the pre- 
vailing cailousness and poured balm into the wounds of the 
suffering and the disinherited. 

Still, if Christianity had these attractions for the anima 
humana naturaliter Christiana, the revolt of evil minds 
against so stern a creed set the most formidable obstacles in 
the path of those who would embrace it. We, in this coun- 
try, whose destinies have been linked with the fortunes of 
Catholicism since the Reformation, can appreciate the charac- 
ter of those obstacles, for they resembled in kind, but ex- 
ceeded in degree, what our own forefathers, and to a less 
extent we ourselves, have had to encounter as the penalty of 
loyalty to the faith. In those pagan days, under the Empire, 
it was hardly possible to take part in the national life and 
yet escape the contamination of its idolatrous rites, or the 
cruelty, or the impurity which were inextricably mixed up with 
its public ceremonies, with its banquets, with its theatres, 
even with the daily intercourse of business or friendship. That 
in itself might seem only a hardship. But the Christians ap- 
peared to their pagan neighbours to be “ atheists,” in that 
they disbelieved in the national gods, “‘haters of mankind,” in 
that they kept so much apart from their fellow-men, 
‘ upholders of a degrading superstition,’’ by reason of the re- 
volting practices with which they were credited, of deifying 
a crucified malefactor, of adoring an ass’s head, of sacri- 
ficing infants and drinking their blood, of resorting to magic 
arts with the malevolent purpose of bringing calamities on 
their country. Such things were said of the Christians by 
those who professed to know, and the calumnies were kept 
up, in spite of the disapprovals and protests of those defamed, 
just as the similar calumnies against Catholics in England, 
notwithstanding their absurdity, have been kept alive 
through one generation after another, by the strong preju- 
dices of those who would not take the pains to inquire. 

If to the influence of these strange calumnies, so dili- 
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gently circulated among the people, we add the further cir- 
cumstance that oftentimes their trade-interests were, or ap- 
peared to be endangered by the multiplication of conver- 
sions, we have the chief causes which made the Christians 
to be disliked by the lower orders, and led to their being 
frequently the victims of popular risings, or local persecu- 
tions, into which the magistrates were willingly or un- 
willingly driven by the fury of the rioters. In the earliest 
period these seem to have been the sole causes of the mal- 
treatment to which they were subjected, the magistrates, as 
in the case of Gallio, holding themselves aloof from ques- 
tions of belief which they treated with disdain. But from 
the time of Nero the profession of Christianity came to be 
regarded as in itself a State offence. There is little doubt 
but that Nero’s own action in setting on foot the great perse- 
cution of 64 to 67 was to draw off attention from his own 
incendiarism by ascribing it to the Christians, but, though 




































in the first instance this charge was maintained, no endeav- 
our to bring it home to individuals was attempted; the one 
charge made against them individually was that they were 
Christians, and as such, ‘‘ enemies of the human race.”” And 
from that time forth, though possibly no definite edict then 
proclaimed it, the principle was accepted that Christians were 


not to be. ‘“‘ Nero,” says Tertullian, “‘ was the first to draw 
the imperial sword and to rage against this sect." How 


the principle was applied depended largely on the character 
of the individual Emperors. From the correspondence of 
Trajan (112) with Pliny the Younger, we learn, how under 
a mild Emperor the rule was that Christians should not be 
sought out, but if any should be brought before the magis- 
trate accused of being such, they should be given the offer 
of purging their offence by apostasy, but if they refused they 
should be put to death, a rule the effect of which was miti- 
gated by the Roman custom of the /ex /alionis, according 
to which an accuser who could not prove his charge against 
the accused was liable to bear the penalty of the offence him- 
self. Under this system there were periods when, though 
martyrdoms were by no means unknown, the Christians en- 
joyed comparative peace, and times when persecutions be- 
came fierce and general. Of the latter, in the first century, 
there were, subsequent to that of Nero, those of Domitian and 
Trajan, in the second those of Marcus Aurelius (161-180) 
and Septimus Severus (193-211). In the third century 
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the Church enjoyed a period of quiet lasting some forty years, 
but then, with the accession of the Emperor Decius (249 
-251) began a series of persecutions which differed from 
the foregoing in that they were proclaimed by Edict, and 
the magistrates -were directed not to wait for the initiative of 
formal accusers, but to set their own officials to search out all 
the Christians they could find. This was done in the Decian 
persecution on a most systematic plan, and was especially 
directed against the Bishops and clergy, the punishments re- 
sorted to being of exceptional cruelty, so that this persecution 
was reckoned as exceeding in severity all that had gone be- 
fore it. It lasted, indeed, but two years, Decius then dying, 
but it was renewed shortly after under Valerian, and again 
fifteen years later in the last year of Aurelian, with whose 
death another period of tranquillity ensued and persisted till 
the last and greatest of all the persecutions under the pagan 
Emperors, that of Diocletian, broke out in 303. 

Looking back on this period of 200 years, beginning with 
Nero, and ending with Aurelian, we ask ourselves what must 
have been the number of the martyrs who suffered during 
its course, and what was the character of their torments, seek- 
ing thus to estimate the measure of Christian endurance with 
which the early Church passed through the ordeal. With 
this problem historical criticism has been occupied ever since 
the end of the seventeenth century, when Dodwell, disputing 
the traditional belief well-expressed by St. Augustine, that 
“the whole world known to the Romans had been purpled 
with Christian blood,” brought out his treatise on the small 
number of the martyrs (De paucitate martyrum). Dodwell 
was not himself an opponent of Christianity, but his thesis 
had attractions for those who were, and with these for a time 
it obtained acceptance. No one would take this view now. 
Many, indeed the majority, of the Passions of the martyrs 
that have come down to us, being compositions of a later age, 
and bearing on their face the signs of spuriousness, can no lon- 
ger be relied upon, and in this way we lose some touching nar- 
ratives such as those of St. Agnes, St. Cecilia and St. Laurence, 
which it is hard to part with. Still the same critical processes 
which have required the surrender of so many have brought 
into clearer light the authenticity of certain of the Ac/a and 
contemporary reports of the martyrdoms. To this class be- 
long the Martyrdom of Polycarp, Justin, the Martyrs of Lyons, 
the Scillitan Martyrs, Perpetua, Cyprian, Fructuosus and a 
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few others,' and these, if few in number, are quite sufficient 
to give us a vivid insight into the nature of the trials, and 
of the torments which were wont to be inflicted on the mar- 
tyrs. But, if for the pre-Diocletian martyrdoms we are 
thus restricted in our authentic narratives the many refer- 
ences to the subject in the contemporary writers, Christian 
and pagan, together with the multitudinous archzological 
finds in the Roman Catacombs, place it altogether beyond 
doubt that the number who perished for their constancy dur- 
ing this long period was enormous. This is freely admitted 
by such writers as Mommsen, Renan, Harnack, Ramsay, and 
Boissier. Thus M. Boissier, summing up his study of the 
references to the persecution in the Christian and pagan 
writers, says, somewhat grudgingly, it is true: 


We have to set before us this unbroken chain of testimonies, 
and to reflect that in reality the persecution, with more or less 
intensity, lasted two centuries and a half, and extended to the 
whole world then known; that the law against the Christians was 
never completely abrogated until the day of the Church's victory, 
and that even in the seasons of truce and respite, when the com- 
munity was able to breathe, the judge could not refuse to apply 
this law whenever a transgressor was brought before his tribunal ; 
we shall then be convinced that it is possible to push Dodwell’s 
opinions too far, and that, even if the victims who perished on any 
one occasion and in any one place were few in number, in the 
aggregate they form a considerable number.? 


We have been reserving the Diocletian persecution to be 
taken separately. It was the final conflict between the Pagan 
Empire and the Church, and it exceeded in extent, in dura- 
tion, in ferocity, in relentlessness, all that had gone before. 
During the forty years of toleration which lasted from the 
death of Valerian, broken only by the one year’s persecution 
of Aurelian, the Christian community had greatly increased 
in numbers, and, profiting by the right to possess corporate 
property, which by a curious inconsistency had apparently 
been acquired at the very time of the bitter persecutions of 
Decius and Valerian, they had ventured to build their 
churches in the open, and impart splendour to their worship. 
No inconsiderable fraction, too, of their body had risen to 
high office in the imperial administration, and even to res- 
ponsible positions at the Court; whilst of the growth of the 
1 See P. Delehaye's Legends of the Saints, p. 119. 

* La fin du Paganisme, p. 4. 
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general body by the beginning of the fourth century, 
M. Harnack’s estimate is that in Asia Minor, Southern Thrace, 
Cyprus, Armenia and Edessa they made almost a half of the 
population, and theirs was the dominant religion; at Antioch 
and Ceele-Syria,-Egypt and the Thebaid, especially at Alexan- 
dria, at Rome and Central and Southern Italy, Proconsular 
Africa, Numidia, Spain, parts of Greece, and Southern Gaul, 
they formed a notable part of the population and could well 
compete in influence with paganism; in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Mesopotamia, parts of Greece and North Italy they were less 
numerous; whilst north of the Black Sea, in North-West 
Italy, Northern Gaul, Germany and Britain their numbers 
were inappreciable. 

Diocletian came to the throne in 284. Feeling that the 
Empire was too large for one sovereign to rule, in 286 he 
associated with himself Maximian Hercules as co-Augustus ; 
and six years later, making a further division, introduced a 
class of emperors of the second rank under the name 
of Czsars. Two Czsars were thus appointed, Galerius and 
Constantius Chlorus, the idea being that in due time, on the 
death or resignation of the Augusti, these Caesars should suc- 
ceed to the first rank. Diocletian took up his residence at 
Nicomedia, and had immediate charge of the Eastern divi- 
sion of the Empire, Maximian Hercules had his residence 
at Milan, and took charge of Italy, Africa and Mauretania, 
Galerius was given charge of the Illyrian and Meesian fron- 
tiers, and Constantius of Britain, Gaul and, later, of Spain. 
In 305 Diocletian and Maximian retired, and Galerius 
and Constantius become Augusti; Maximin Daia, the 
nephew of Galerius, and Severus were then made Czsars, 
the former being given the charge of Egypt and Syria, the 
latter of Italy and Africa. These appointments, however, be- 
ing made to advance the policy of Galerius, who sought to 
become sole Augustus, were displeasing to Constantine, who, 
on the death of his father, Constantius, in 306, was pro- 
claimed Cesar, and, shortly after, Augustus, by the army at 
York, an advancement which, feeling his comparative weak- 
ness, Galerius was forced to ratify. Also at Rome, in 306, 
Galerius having sought to tax the citizens in violation of their 
long-established privilege of exemption, the latter rose up 
and elected Maxentius, the son of Maximian, to the rank of 
Augustus. In the consequent strife between Maxentius and 
Severus the latter was defeated and compelled to commit 
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suicide in 307, on which Galerius, in prosecution of his own 
policy, made Licinius a Cesar. In 311 Galerius died of a 
loathsome disease, having first recognized both Maximin 
Daia and Licinius as Augusti. Thus there were now 
four Augusti living, but Maxentius was drowned in the 
Tiber after his defeat at the: Milvian Bridge in Octo- 
ber, 312, and Maximin Daia died shortly after his de- 
feat by Licinius near Heraclea, in the spring of 313. 
Thus only Constantine and Licinius remained, Constantine in 
charge of the West, Licinius of the East. This continued 
till 324, when Licinius, accused of plotting against his fellow- 
Augustus, was defeated by him at Chrysopolis, and shortly 
afterwards executed. Thus Constantine became sole Em- 
peror. It is necessary to bear in mind these confusing par- 
ticulars if one wishes to understand the history of the Dio- 
cletian persecution and of the peace which terminated it. 

Diocletian had reigned for many years without displaying 
the smallest hostility to his Christian subjects. On the con- 
trary, he seems to have treated them with singular favour, 
filling the offices of his Court with them and allowing them 
perfect freedom of worship within its precincts. What then 
induced him to change his mind so seriously in the eigh- 
teenth year of his reign? In an Edict addressed by Con- 































stantine, after he had become sole Emperor, to “ the Pro- 
vincial Governors in the East,”: he answers this question. 
His account is that the Oracle of Apollo declared itself un- 
able to utter true predictions on account of the presence of 
“the just men” on earth. Diocletian on this went about asking 
who these just men were, until one of the pagan priests told 
him they were the Christians. As Constantine was at Nico- 
media at the time when the persecution broke out he should 
know. At the same time it was Galerius, according to the 
contemporary writer Lactantius,? who was the prime mover 
in the whole affair. Diocletian, says Lactantius, resisted 
at first, but he had become almost a tool in the hands 
of Galerius, and when the latter persuaded him that 
a fire which broke out in the palace at Nicomedia, 
which he was himself suspected of causing, was in truth 
the work of the Christians, the old man’s indignation 
broke forth. This was in 303, and from that time there was 


* Eusebius, Vita Constantini, lib. ii. and 50. 
* De morte persecutorum, cap. x. and xiv. 
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no limit to the lengths he was prepared to go. Four edicts 
in quick succession proclaimed an universal proscription of 
the Christian religion. By the first, the churches everywhere 
were te be destroyed, the sacred writings burnt, and Chris- 
tians deprived of all their civil rights; by the second, all the 
clergy were ordered to chains and imprisonment; by the 
third, torments were prescribed for those who would not sacri- 
fice to the gods of the Empire; by the fourth, death itself 
was to be the penalty of all who remained constant. Orders 
were sent likewise to Maximian in Italy and Constantius in 
Gaul! to enforce these edicts, Maximian gladly complying with 
a measure which gratified his own inclinations, but Constantius 
confining himself to half-hearted measures for the destruc- 
tion of some of the churches. Of the particulars of this 
persecution in the West, we have little information. For 
its history, as it was carried out in the East, we have the ad- 
vantage of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, who was 
not only a contemporary, but an eye-witness of much which 
he records, and whose narrative is marked by the modera- 
tion and accuracy which is so characteristic of him. His 
eighth book should be read at this time by those interested 
in the present centenary, but for those who have not access 
to his History, the following extracts will be of use as illus- 
trations of what was occurring on all sides in the East for 
eight long years and more. 

He begins with an account of the martyrs who had be- 
longed to the imperial household and gives details about one 
of them, named Peter, “ that it may appear what happened 
also to the others.”” This Peter had to appear before the 
princes {Diocletian and Galerius] . . . and when he refused 
to sacrifice he was first “‘ hanged up, and being stark naked, 
had his whole body lacerated with whips...” “ Being 
still unmoved, his bones, now laid bare, were drenched with 
a mixture of vinegar and salt, which was poured into such 


parts of his body as were most torn. Then they brought a 
gridiron with fire laid on it, and what remained of his body 
was set close to the flame . . . that he might perish by slow 


stages. But he kept his resolution without yielding, and 
amidst these tortures, triumphantly gave up his soul.” 

Soon after, “at Melitene and other places in Syria,” 
Eusebius tells us that an immense multitude were put in prison 
so that the prisons, which in each locality had been prepared 
long since for assassins and grave-robbers, were now filled 
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with bishops, priests, deacons, lectors and exorcists, until no 
further room was left in them for condemned criminals: 







We know well [he continues] those who signalized themselves 
in Palestine, but we know likewise those Egyptians who signalized 
themselves at Tyre in Phenicia. Who could fail to be struck 
with admiration as he gazed on the interminable flagellations 
inflicted, on the marvellous endurance of those athletes of 
religion, and, when the whips had ceased, on the contests with 
the wild beasts set to destroy them, on the bounding leopards, on 
the bears, on the wild boars, on the bulls spurred on with fire and 
steel, and the astonishing constancy of those brave men as they 
confronted these beasts one after another. We have ourselves 
been present at these scenes, and have seen how the divine power 
of our Saviour, Jesus Christ Himself, to whom these martyrs bore 
testimony, was present and manifested itself visibly to them: for 
the voracious beasts for a long time did not dare to touch them, 
or even approach their bodies, and yet cast themselves at once 
against those others who standing outside the arena spurred them 









































on by their provocations. 

We must also marvel at those [Egyptians] who rendered their 
testimony in their own country. These ten thousand men, with 
their women and children, for the teaching of Christ, despised this 
transitory life and endured various kinds of death. After being 
tortured with iron scrapers, rackings, most cruel scourgings, and 
a thousand other varieties of torments, the bare mention of which 
makes one tremble, were cast, some into the fire, others into the 
sea. Others bravely bowed their heads to the executioners, others 
were devoured by hunger. Others, again, were crucified, some 
after the manner usual with malefactors, others in a still more 
cruel manner, with their heads nailed downwards, and kept alive 
till they died on the gibbet itself of starvation. 


In the Thebaid, Eusebius assures us that the cruelties in- 
flicted’ passed all conception, and he mentions how ‘“* women 
were hung up by one foot with their heads downward, and 
their bodies entirely naked, offering a most ignominious, cruel 
and inhuman sight to the eyes of the spectators,” how, too, 
“others were attached by the legs to branches of trees, the 
branches being brought together by means of some mechan- 
ism, and then set free to return to their natural position ” ; 
and he notes that “‘ these punishments did not last for a few 
days only, or for a short period, but for whole years.’’ Also, 
in illustration of the number of the sufferers, he says, “‘ we 
have seen ourselves a great number of Christians suffer ex 
masse the same day, some by decapitation, others by burning, 
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with the result that the swords which slew them got blunted 
and unable to cut, and the slayers themselves becoming ex- 
hausted had to succeed one another by relays.”’ “And then,” 
he adds, “ that we witnessed the admirable courage, the truly 
divine strength and zeal of those who believed in the Christ 
of God. . . Fearlessly and boldly they spoke out of the wor- 
ship of the God who made the world, and received with joy, 
with smiling lips, and cheerful mien, the final sentence of 
death ; and they sang hymns and returned thanks to the God 
of the world, up to their last breath.” 

Lactantius, another contemporary historian, confirms the 
testimony of Eusebius, as to the general character of this 
persecution, but the extracts given show conclusively what 
an appalling calamity it was, indeed make one marvel that 
the object which its instigators had in view, the entire exter- 
mination of the Christian name, should not have been at- 
tained. But the end came at last, and it was realized that the 
proscribed religion, armed though it had been solely with the 
arms of firm faith and patient endurance, so far from being 
exterminated, had increased the number of its adherents, and 
had achieved a splendid victory. The persecution lasted in all 
ten years, from the publication of Diocletian’s Edict at Nico- 
media in 303 to the publication of Constantine’s Edict at 
Milan in 313. During the first two years of its course, except 
for the Prefecture of Gaul, where Constantius held power, 
it embraced both East and West. But after the re- 
tirement of Diocletian and Maximian Hercules in 305, 
it calmed down throughout the West, Severus, looking to Con- 
stantius as his chief, and Maxentius, cruel and worthless as 
he was, finding it to his interest to stand well with a body 
so numerous. On the other hand, in the East, where Galerius, 
the prime instigator of the persecution, and Maximin Daia, 
his still more savage nephew, had absolute power, it continued 
unabated for six more years. Then came a short respite due 
to the strangest of reasons; for Galerius fell ill of a loathsome 
disease, and, as if to reveal to the world the depths of the 
bad faith in which he had acted, published an Edict of 
Toleration—that the Christians might, in their gratitude for 
his clemency, beseech their God for his safe recovery. Bare- 
faced, however, as was the motive of this act, Eusebius com- 
pares the effect to that of a sunbeam suddenly breaking 
through the dark clouds. All the roads and the forums were 
filled with the released captives, who sang for joy as they 
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went along; they came together at once for public worship 
as before, whilst the pagans, looking on in wonder, “ ex- 
claimed that the God whom the Christians worshipped was 
alone great and true.”’ But these rejoicings were premature. 
Galerius died, and before six months were out, Maximin Daia 
had found a pretext for renewing the persecution, and even, 
says Eusebius, for making it more bitter fhan before. The 
real end was not to come till two years later. 

Meanwhile, in the far West, Constantine, the son and suc- 
cessor of Constantius Chlorus, was giving constant proof of his 
military talent and administrative power, in his defence and 
gooc. government of his portion of the Empire. He was be- 
coming, too, increasingly liked by his soldiers and his 
subjects, who saw his good qualities and tolerant disposition. 
But as time ran on it became more and more clear that, if 
he was to maintain his position against attempts made to over- 
throw him, he must try conclusions with his brother-in-law, 
Maxentius, now tyrannizing at Rome. Accordingly, he in- 
vaded Italy in 312, and successfully overcame the armies sent 
against him by Maxentius, in several battles in the Northern 
part of the Peninsula. As he pursued his march southwards 
he pondered on the perilous nature of his enterprise. He 
had not been at Rome before and was ill-acquainted with the 
physical features of the surrounding country. His opponent’s 
army was far superior in numbers to his, which, save for the 
trained Roman legions which had stood by him in Gaul, con- 
sisted of Gallic troops. Moreover, there was a sacredness 
about Rome which might make even his own legions, tried 
legions, or even himself, unwilling to invade it. Thus pon- 
dering, and also reflecting on the testimony to the Christian 
religion, which he discerned in the constancy of the martyrs, 
and, contrariwise, in the fearful death of so many of their 
persecutors, he looked up one day towards the declin- 
ing sun shortly after midday and saw set over it a.cross 
of light, on the summit of which were the letters XP! and 
the words hoc vinces (“ in this shalt thou conquer ’’). Euse- 
bius, who tells the story in his Zi/e of Constantine, assures 
us he had from Constantine’s own lips, confirmed by his oath, 
adding that, being perplexed as to the meaning of the vision, 
the Emperor was enlightened that same night by a vision 
in which Christ appeared to him, bearing a cross of the same 

1 The first two letters of the word xpiords 
* Lib. 1, cc. 28, 29 
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kind, and bidding him to fashion it into a standard, under 
whose protection he must fight. Those who disbelieve in the 
possibility of miracles may set this down as a subjective fancy, 
but at least they must recognize that it is well attested and 
that it was the means of inspiring Constantine with a full 
confidence. So he marched on, and arriving at the Saxa 
Rubra on the Flaminian Way, nine miles outside the city, 
he found that Maxentius had made the strategical mistake 
of bringing his army outside, so that there was no question 
of invading the city, and of taking up a position in which he 
could not use to advantage his superior numbers, whilst it 
allowed his skilful opponent to get behind him, and occupy 
the Milvian Bridge, by which the Flaminian Way crosses the 


Tiber. Three times did Constantine attack him, eventually 
forcing his troops back to the river, in which many of them 
perished, Maxentius being among them. Thus was victory 


won, and the conqueror, entering the city, was at once wel- 
comed as having delivered it from the tyranny under which 
it had been groaning. For a while he remained within its 
walls, seeking to conciliate the different classes of the citizens 
and laying the foundations of his policy of toleration. Then 
he departed for Milan, and meeting there Licinius, to whom 
he gave his sister in marriage, he issued the famous Edict, 
in the spring of 313. It granted liberty to all to practise 
the religion they preferred, but it made special mention of 
the Christians, and pronounced their absolute freedom hence- 
forth from the disabilities under which they had suffered for 
so long. It also restored to them all the property of which 
they had been deprived, bidding its de /acto possessors to 
surrender it at once, but promising them, if they did so 
promptly, to make good their loss out of the imperial treasure. 
The Edict was also communicated to Maximin Daia, with 
orders to see it carried out completely in the East. The latter 
was too feeble to offer resistance, and issued an edict of his 
own, conceived in the same insincere language as that of 
Galerius. But Maximin Daia’s own days were numbered. 
He was defeated by Licinius at Chrysopolis in the very year 
of the Edict. 

Paganism did not disappear with the conversion of the 
Emperor ; indeed, it was still the religion of the majority, and 
in some places, Rome above all, it was particularly strong. 
Nevertheless, it was in the grasp of the ebbing tide. The 
flowing tide was with Christianity, now that it was free to 
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discharge unchecked its saving mission. We can well un- 
derstand the feelings of the faithful in their new-born sense 
of freedom and of victory. Eusebius expressed it well in 
his sermon at the dedication of one of the many splendid 
churches which began at once to spring up on all sides: 


Accustomed as we are to sing hymns and canticles to the 
glory of God we could say in the past: “*O God, we have heard 
with our ears and our fathers have declared unto us the noble 
works Thou didst in their days, and in the days before them.” 
But now not by our hearing only, or by any words or reports that 
have come down to us, but with our very eyes we may see how 
true are those things which in old times were written down for our 
instruction. And we may sing another hymn, a hymn of triumph. 
“ As we have heard so have we seen in the city of the Lord of 
Hosts, the city of our God.””? 

S. F. S. 


1 Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. 4 
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oe 


WHEN Father Conn was priest at Ennisgarrett, there was but 
one thing that kept him from putting on flesh. For he wasn’t 
the man to grieve for what’s past help; and though the days 
he lived in were black and bitter enough for the Old Faith, 
he bore no malice to any one for making them so, but kept 
the same kind civil word for English and Irish, Protestant 
and Catholic alike. 

What vexed him sore was a shame and a scandal in his 
own parish; for part of the parish the Hall was, though by a 
finger’s length only, standing out of the village away by it- 
self on a bit of a hill. There, for two generations, the 
Patricksons had taken the fancy to hold out against God and 
man; and, queerly enough, the poorer they got in money and 
in land—which what with being bad friends with the Govern- 
ment, and what with wasteful wickedness of their own, ‘twas 
natural they should—the better they seemed to stand siegeing. 
Everyone that knows Ennisgarrett knows the quiet, God-fear- 
ing sort of village ’twould have liked to be in Father Conn’s 
time. It lays far enough from the road to Cork to be out 
of most mischief that isn’t bred in it, and so more’s the pity 
the Patricksons were! By the same token, if ever its law- 
ful king set foot in England to be getting his rights, he'd 
be gone again—by Heaven’s mercy!—afore Ennisgarrett 
could stir to help him. He knew that well enough; and 
would never—God bless him!—have asked for un-possibili- 
ties! ‘Twas only the Patricksons with their contrariness that 
put it into his head (and the heads of the English officers 
at Cork), that Ennisgarrett was red-hot, so to speak, with 
loyalty and treason. 

Old Seumas Patrickson died in his bed. Indeed, there 
was some that said he’d never wanted to die anywhere else, 
except when he was drunk, and that twas all talk and no more 
about the King’s business, the Government knowing as much 
and leaving him quiet to make a noise. 

Father Miles—the priest afore Father Conn—died the 
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very same night, though it couldn’t have been for company, 
considering the cross purposes they’d been at, and the cross 
ways they'd be likely to come to, at the very first stage. 

Yet so it happened; and Father Conn—a young priest 
then—was coming and going atween the two till morning. 

Towards the dawn:—‘* How’s Seumas?” says Father 
Miles to Father Conn. 

‘“* That’s more than I know,” says Father Conn, speaking 
slow but breathing quick. “ He’s been dead this hour!” 
says he. 

“Ah! What’ the good of that?” groans Father Miles. 
“Isn't there young Seumas to come after him, and seven 
divils I’m laving here instead of one?” 

“Ay, but you azve laving them!” Father Conn reminds 
him, in a cheerful way. 

“I am that!” says Father Miles, short and bitter. 
““ Twenty good years more I’d have had by God and Nature; 
but these Patricksons have worried me into my rest!” 

That was his last word on this side of the grave; and by- 
and-by Father Conn closed his eyes, and sat a longish while 
with his own open, thinking the matter out. 

Full well he knew the place wasn’t bettered because the 
old sinner up at the Hall was gone. Full well he knew that 
where old Seumas had thought twice young Seumas wouldn't 
think at all, by reason of being mad-drunk six nights out 
of seven, ever since the day that old Magrath of Roseconnon 
had forbid him his house, and Miss Lilly Magrath had gone 
away to France to think about taking another veil than a 
wedding one. 

"Twas an open joy to young Seumas now to find all the 
trouble he could, and some said the sooner he found trouble 
enough to hang him the better ‘twould be for Ennisgarrett 
and its good name. But Father Conn had a different mind. 
There was fighting blood in Father Conn—you could see it 
in the thin clean build of him and in his quick eyes and the 
set of his chin. There was common-sense blood too; and 
that spoke loud enough to tell him that the Government 
wouldn’t be bound to think much higher of Ennisgarrett be- 
cause its chief inhabitant had rose to be hanged. So, be- 
tween courage and cautiousness, a week later he rides up 
to the Hall. ‘Twas getting into October, and a wan misty 
sort of day. The trees in the avenue, as Father Conn rode 
atween them, looked gaunt and death-like, for all they kept 
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theiz leaves. Father Conn said to himself that they matched 
the house that had the stamp of decay on it, though its mas- 
ter was young. And then he fell to musing on what the end 
of it might be, and whether twas any serious thought Seumas 
had in his mind against King George, now that his father was 
gone, and the money-bags—such as they were—belonged to 
him. ‘Twas still musing, he found himself in the grass- 
grown courtyard, standing on his feet, and watching the new 
groom that Seumas had hired in Cork, leading his horse to 
the stables. 

Seumas was in the big dining parlour—alone for the time, 
though there was chairs and glasses set ready for the night’s 
bout, and the fumes of last night’s drink clinging to the 
rafters. 

“You've been a longish while on the road!”’ says he 
to Father Conn. ‘“ Maybe you thought I was like the old 
man in being afeard to face a priest,—but there’s open house 
here now-a-days for man or devil!” 

“I know it!” says Father Conn, very quiet and easy. 
“And, by the same token, which would you be calling your 
new stableman?”’ 

Now, Seumas reddened a bit at that; for, indeed, he’d 
been too deep in drink at the Cork market to tell the kind of 
pig he might be buying in a poke; and maybe wouldn't have 
got home at all if Edmund Rairey—that was the groom’s 
name—hadn’t appeared to know the road a deal better than 
he did. A smoother spoken or harder working servant ‘twould 
have been difficult ever since for the soberest man to find; 
and yet, queerly enough, Seumas couldn’t be easy with him, 
and, queerer still, Father Conn’s question seemed to give 
him the answer why. 

Before he could fetch the words he wanted, however, 
Father Conn spoke again, as if he’d forgot the matter. 
And, indeed, what with the priest being so calm and cheer- 
ful in his ways, and Seumas, for all his bluster, so heavy 
at the heart, they talked together, of one thing and another, 
as peaceable as saint and sinner till the light was got dim. 

They talked of the men that would be gathering here 
at nightfall—neighbours for the most part, and well-known 
to Father Conn—some young and wild, and some old enough 
to be wiser. 

“Though why I spake of any of this to you, I don't 
know!” says Seumas of a sudden, cutting himself short. 
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“Tis little the clergy care now-a-days for a cause that’s 
lost.” 

‘“* Maybe they think what can’t be changed without blood- 
shed must be took, commonly spaking, for God’s will,” an- 
swers Father Conn, very quiet. 

Then Seumas got on his feet, and began to pace the 
room. “ You that know us, Father,” he breaks out, “ should 
know by this time that ‘tis long since Patricksons and God's 
will have been good friends.” 

“I do know it,’’ says Father Conn, quieter than ever; 
and with that he casts the tail of his eye on a chair set a 
bit apart from the rest, as if for a guest particular honoured. 
For ‘twas said in Ennisgarrett that Seumas and his friends 
had a custom of filling a glass and putting a chair for the 
devil, as one of their company, whenever they met; and 
though ‘twas no more than a drunken folly yet ft grieved 
Father Conn, and made him red-hot with anger to think 
or hear about. 

Now, Seumas saw the look, and he knew the meaning 
of it; and for half a minute it seemed to Father Conn that 
he hung his head. But then, with the very next words, the 
priest made a bit of a false step; for, indeed, though he was 
so wonderful clear-sighted, he was young yet ; and what man 
that’s young can see all ways about him? 

“I’m more grieved for that than for any plot you may be 
brewing,” says he, grave and earnest. ‘“‘ For indeed, ’twould 
be a quare thing,”’ he adds, with a bit of a smile, “ if a man 
that knows no more of treason than’s heard in a Cork tavern, 
and wouldn’t recognize Judas Iscariot if he met him at mar- 
ket, should make much of a hand at plots!” 

’Twas only his way of saying, what indeed he thought, 
that Seumas, for all his sins, had the veins of honesty in him. 
But Seumas took it different; and, in a minute, he’d turned 
upon the priest with a face like thunder. 

“Why,” says he, “’tis a fool you take me for, Conn 
Regan, I don’t doubt! But for all your sharp tongue and 
your book-larnin’ 'tis not you I'll ask to patch up my quarrel 
with God! The priest I’ll be said by must venture a thing’ 
you'd be afeard to name!” 

““ What's that, then?” says Father Conn. He too was 
on his feet by this time, and there they stood facing one 
another, atween the pale light from the broad windows, and 
the ruddy light from the peats on the hearth. 
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Old Seumas used to say of young Seumas, that the Prince 
of Darkness couldn’t be a bigger man, and ’tis true he was 
big, and by the side of the priest that scarce reached hisj 
elbow, no wonder if he looked bigger. A sort of fierce joy 
Father Conn had in gazing up at him; for he thought that 
fighting would be the thing he meant, and glad enough was 
the fighting blood in Father Conn to win Heaven’s peace 
for the sinner in that way. 

The silence talked grand things to him for a minute;, 
and then he heard Seumas speak, quite soft and careless, like 
a man that’s brushing off a fly. 

““He must drink the devil’s health with me!” said 
Seumas, and with that a great anger rose in the throat of 
Father Conn; not at Seumas, but at himself, for the good 
daylight he’d been burning on a blaspheming omadhaun ; 
with a sick call at one end of the parish, and a wedding sup- 
per at the other. 

A good man and a patient was Father Conn; but one 
that respected himself and his business! Out of the house he 
goes there and then, too full of rage to speak rageful, or 
to remember how he had meant to warn Seumas with stron- 
ger words against Rairey the groom; by reason that ‘twas 
said in Ennisgarrett—“ if the man hasn’t an English heart 
in him, ‘tis not for want of takin’ English pay!” 

Days came and went, and the year was sliding to- 
wards Hallows, and still Father Conn hadn’t darkened the 
Hall again. He kept to the old ways in Ennisgarrett, as 
steady as though he’d been Father Miles himself; but the 
old people saw well enough their young priest had something 
on his mind. He'd walk a deal Alone in the field and bog- 
land; and, after he’d said his Mass, he'd stay long alone 
in the chapel. If ever you’ve been in Ennisgarrett, you'll 
have it all in your mind’s eye. . . . The cluster of roofs, 
warm and friendly, by the chapel-wall, and the land this side 
and that, green and pleasant, even in winter. . . . And if 
you’ve never been there, you'll take my word that there's 
little or nothing to give a man bad dreams. Yet dreams 
that weren’t good Father Conn had night and day,—some 
of them ice-cold, and some fiery-hot. Now, ,twould be the 
Lord’s Anointed, set in his rightful place by the devil’s help, 
and now ‘twould be Lilly Magrath taking Christ for the 
bridegroom she’d wanted Seumas to be! But always some 
lying contrariness from the Place that’s all lies, and always 
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some harking back to the thing Seumas had told him he 
was afeard to do! —Well he knew ‘twas no more than a bad 
man’s jest he was fretting himself for; but there’s times when 
a bad man’s jest can dig a good man’s grave as fast as sober 
earnest ! 

*Twas silent misty weather then, as it mostly would be in 
Ennisgarrett, at the fall of the year. Then, all at once, fell 
a day, when them that didn’t often hear the wind heard 
the very fiends shrieking in it! 

Father Conn had been to Cork, and came riding back 
towards evening, thoughtful with the things he’d heard there. 

When he got to the fork of the roads (where one goes 
down to the village, and the other up to the Hall), he drew 
rein, and stayed a minute, very quiet, looking towards Ennis- 
garrett. The trees, tossing their arms over his head, like 
a man in fever, and the sky over the hills ready to howl with 
rain made Father Conn seem the thing that had least life 
in him; for ‘twas only his lips moved. 

But the next minute he’d turned his back on Ennisgarrett, 
and was on the road to the Hall, riding fast enough to feel 
the wind helping him. Soon the house rose afore him, black 
against the black-grey of the night. In at the side gate he 
rode, lifting the latch with his whip, and shutting it softly 
after him. Then he tied his horse to a post, for well he 
knew there’d be no one to hold it; and down the little court- 
yard he goes, as quiet as if he’d been shod with wool; and’ 
knocks with his whip on the big windows, where the shutters 
were acrost and the stillness of death inside. 

After a minute, he heard the bar lifting from its place; 
and a leaf of the shutter went back, and he saw Seumas. 
No sense they had, however, of being face to face this time, 
for in the big dim-lit room behind were set, maybe a dozen 
inen. One or two made as though they'd rise and salute the 
priest; but more stared on his splattered riding-coat and 
flushed face as though he was strange to them. But Father 
Conn knew them all, and better for the minute, than they 
knew themselves! For many’s the time he’d had them in 
his dream’s eye, set just as they were sitting now; chalk- 
pale and church-grave, round the table where they'd been 
merry. 

As for Seumas, he’d have gone back to what he was 
about when the priest knocked; and Father Conn saw it, and 
touched him on the sleeve. 
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; 
** Seumas Patrickson!’’ says he, very smooth and gentle. | 

“ You'll not be needing those! Put them by!”’ 
Seumas tosses the hair from his eyes, and looks up at 
him and laughs. 
“ If it’s last confessions you're after, go to the rest!” says 
he. ‘ You were right about /udas /scariot, though it’s not | 
to hang himself that he’s been gone since morning! Not | 
here we'd be at all, if horses he’s lamed could take the road? 
But one of us anyway, won’t be took alive, with the help 
of these——!”’ 
“Put your pistols by, I tell ye!” cries Father Conn, in 
a voice of thunder. “ I’ve come to drink @ health with ye!” 
That was the last word atween them for a longish while, 





Indeed, every man there saw clearly enough that the priest 
knew more than they needed to tell him; not to speak of 
there being no time at all for words. | 
Maybe, Rairey had doctored what they’d drunk the night 
afore, and maybe, what they’d drunk was enough, but either ) 
way, ‘twasn’t long they’d known the trapped rats they were, 
and the strangeness of the thing dazed their wits still. 
‘“‘ Lave the shutters open!’ said Father Conn, sharp and 
short. 
“"The wind’ll blow out the candles, your reverence!”’ 
said Mike Portnish, the butler. 
“No matter!’’ answered Father Conn. ‘“* We must have 
more light anyway!” And he snatched up a brand from 
the fire, and stuck it like a torch against the wall. Mike 
looked doubtful to his master; but Seumas spoke out slow 
and clear, like a man that’s dreaming: 
“ Be said by the priest, all of ye! He’s master here, if he’s 
come to drink with us!” 
When there wasn’t a dark corner in the big room, and it 
looking bold and open down the black avenue as though to 
welcome the next comer, Father Conn went back to the table ; 
filled his glass, and signed to the rest to fill too. 
Watching them at it, you’d have said they were the priests, 
and not him at all! And then some of them, that had kept 
their wits a little, thought God would be sending them mad, 
for as he lifted his glass, they saw him look towards the chair 
apart from the rest; and knew, by his look, that the chair 
wasn'l empty! 
Then, up the avenue, on the wind, came the tramp of 
horse ; and with that Father Conn broke into a great laugh- 
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ter, and with all the strength of his voice began to shout— 
“ The health of the fallen Prince, gentlemen! I give ye the 
health of the fallen Prince!” 

There’s only God knows what they thought, as they heard 
him; but there’s many knew what they did. 

Up on their feet they started, like men at Judgment Day, 
and standing round Father Conn, they lifted their glasses 
high, and shouted after him. (When fear’s once grown big 
enough, it puzzles a man to know it’s there! ) 

“The health of the fallen Prince!” cries Father Conn 
again, “‘and may he soon turn a good subject, like the rest 
of us, to him that’s crowned King!” 

"Twas half as if he didn’t see the faces at the window, 
and half as if he was calling to them to drink along with 
them. And he drains his glass, and flings it, with a sort of a 
sob, against the empty chair; and steps, easy and smiling, 
acrost the room, to greet the officers from Cork. 

Well, that was the way the Patricksons came to change 
their manner of life; and, indeed, they'd little choice; for 
Seumas was a man of his word, and, after he’d married Lilly 
Magrath, he’d keep his children to it. 

As for the officers from Cork, they never spoke civil to 
Edmund Rairey afterwards. “Twas not the sort of night to 
be riding eight miles in the wind and rain, to find a room 
as open and glaring as the mouth of hell, and a priest that 
never touched treason giving a toast, King George himself 
—God bless him!—would have drunk if he’d been there. 

Riding back by Ennisgarrett, they stopped at the tavern 
and, calling for wine and beer, drank it too with laughter; 
while the storm was sinking slow, and the stars venturing 
out. 

But Seumas’s glass lay shivered by the side of Father 
Conn’s, and Seumas and the priest were holding one another’s 
hands as though they’d never let go. For the way Father 
Conn had drunk the devil’s health had scared away the devil. 


G. M. HORT. 





















Modern Ugtliness, and its Meaning. 


—> 


ONE may approach the Social Question by various avenues. 
The seemingly unrelated interests and occupations of an indi- 
vidual often lead unexpectedly to this objective. The study 
or practice of the arts, for instance, might at first sight be 
supposed to move serenely in an atmosphere of its own above 
the agitated currents of popular life and social problems. 
Yet in actual historic fact, and apart of course from technical 
principles and procedure, the case is found to be conspicu- 
ously otherwise. 

The arts are in truth the most intimate and sensitive re- 
corders of social conditions and social ideals, whether good or 
evil. Throughout its whole range, the art of any given period 
is seen in its broad lines to reflect and to depend upon contem- 
porary standards of life, moral and material. “ Cheque civi- 
lisation,’ said Jules Simon somewhat paradoxically—“ a@ da 
philosophie quelle mérite.”” Substituting Art for Philosophy, 
the statement is undoubtedly accurate. Thus it came home 
to Ruskin with gradual insistence that art could not be sun- 
dered from life, could not be rightly apy:ehended or pur- 
sued apart from the social influences of its age; and midway 
in his career he turned aside to moral and economic problems. 
Similarly we find practical professors of art (of the crafts- 
man’s art more especially)—men like William Morris and 
Walter Crane being led to adopt Socialism of one complexion 
or another. Particularly has the study and revival of art in 
its medizval developments inspired such heart-searchings 
among its votaries, first drawn to it by attractions purely in- 
trinsic. Such a one who began by being an artist, an archi- 
tect, a poet, ends by becoming a social philosopher to boot. 

Se too, it is not surprising to find Mr. Henry Holiday 
(who has so good an artistic title to speak) enforcing recent- 
ly! the essential relation between Art and Sociology. In the 

1 Contemporary Review, November, 1911: ‘‘ Beauty in Daily Life: why has it 
disappeared throughout the Civilized World?” 
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course of his dissertation he points out effectively the abso- 
lute modernity of ugliness; and what he urges on this par- 
ticular head, one may be permitted, at the outset of one’s 
argument, to state in other terms of precisely similar import 
—the more freely, that they were penned before the appear- 
ance of his article, which will afford occasion for further 
comment. 

It is indeed a fact no less startling than incontrovertible, 
and no less incontrovertible than unsuspected by the majority 
of men—even such as heed these things—that ugliness and 
worthlessness in human handiwork of whatever order, was, 
until the age almost immediately preceding our own, a phe- 
nomenon practically unknown. As regards times compara- 
tively modern, there had indeed been—especially in the art 
of Architecture—a marked downward trend since the re- 
ligious shock of the sixteenth century; but not until the early 
part of the nineteenth was the downfall, broadly speaking, 
consummated ; and in some of the minor and less self-con- 
scious fields of production, not till later yet. There are, in- 
deed, those yet living who remember the household gods and 
familiar surroundings of their childhood as stamped with the 
grace and honesty of a scarcely expired tradition'—so recent 
is this unnatural plague of ugliness. 

The fact under consideration becomes even more signifi- 
cant when we grasp it as applying not only to Western and 
Christian civilizations, or to those great nations of antiquity 
which are noted for the classic beauty of their works; but 
equally, in its measure, to all peoples of all periods and places 
who could lay claim to civilized conditions—nay, for a lesson 
in the real rudiments of art, the modern man may sit at the 
feet of the primitive, the cultured man at those of the semi- 
barbarous. We, in fine, the heirs of all the ages, may range 
them from the prehistoric period downward, through all de- 
grees of rudeness and refinement, through all varieties of race 
and religion; over all inhabited lands from North to South, 
and till East meets West; and find, broadly speaking, nothing 
in the handiwork of mankind altogether ugly, base, or worth- 
less, until we reach our own, or nearly our own, times, our own 
selves and neighbours—in a word, modern conditions of life. 
Put thus in its lowest, negative form, this state of things— 


4 Some of those who have visited, for its literary associations, Sir Walter 
Scott’s room in the inn at Kenilworth, may have found themselves unexpectedly 
charmed by the character of the room itself and its furnishings, carefully 
preserved in the condition of its occupation by the writer 
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this esthetic innocence, this habitual State of artistic Grace, 
this almost infallible rightness of the concrete art sense—must 
strike us nowadays as being in the nature of a marvel; yet it 
is, upon all the evidence, the birthright and normal endow- 
ment of man. 

But building on this natural basis, the race progressed 
until, among favoured peoples and in favouring circum- 
stances, it reached artistic altitudes but dimly apprehended 
to-day. There is of course a general if vague agreement on 
the part of educated persons, as to the fitness and beauty of 
the outward forms in which ancient and medizval society ar- 
rayed and expressed itself. But only those who are at once 
informed and appreciative beyond the ordinary, can have any 
adequate conception of the full facts. For not only is modern 





taste necessarily falsified by its daily surroundings, but the re- 
mains of bygone civilizations are relatively scanty—and alas, 
in these countries yearly lessening. Moreover,—speaking now 
of medizval memorials—they consist of buildings always 


“es 


more or less deteriorated or “ restored,”’ more or less shorn of 
their proper garniture and setting; or of accessories more or 
less mutilated, faded and decayed, and too often alienized in 
collections and museums; while such contemporary records as 
survive and are accessible, are not easily intelligible to the 
ordinary sense. It needs a good deal of opportunity, and a 
good deal of constructive imagination, to enable anyone to 
piece together these scattered fragments and to make the dry 
bones live. 

Then indeed there dawns upon the explorer a vision to stir 
the pulse and fire the spirit: a body of beauty brilliant and 
universal; spontaneous, popular, inexhaustible; a living or- 
ganic art, sister to nature herself; distinctive as the centuries, 
the races, the provinces, in which it sprang and flourished, vari- 
ous as the purposes which called it forth, lending interest to 
the lowest, and honour to the most sublime. The sight of its 
poor remains, as William Morris once observed—speaking for 
himself*and for kindred spirits—makes the holiday of our 
lives to-day. And let it not be forgotten that quality in art 
was linked with and founded on fitness of design and excel- 
lence of material and workmanship. Nor was its scope 
limited to such more lasting objects as have in part come down 
to us; but dress and accoutrements of all kinds ; the outfit and 
ceremonial of life in joy and sorrow, in peace and war, in 
trade even as in religion, were, each and all, diversely stamped 
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with their own proper beauty or picturesqueness—including 
notably a glory of colour, of which the modern eye has no 
experience. And this perpetual pageant, homely now, and 
now heroic, in its harmonious natural setting, was as it were 
a free spectacle for all men; or rather a variegated drama 
in which all alike were at once both actors and onlookers. 

If this grace and beauty of the elder world can be realized 
but with difficulty by a modern mind, it might be thought 
easy on the other hand to establish the complementary propo- 
sition—namely, the vulgarity and unsightliness of the ordin- 
ary externals among which to-day we exist, and this notwith- 
standing the very real but always sectional revivals of these 
latter decades. (Of the lack of the loftier and more spiritual 
qualities in public art one does not speak: they are scarcely to 
be looked for). But it is of course largely because we do live 
among such externals that we fail to recognize how ignoble they 
are. Our perceptions have been dulled, our tastes perverted, 
by our environment. The more glaring eyesores—the over- 
grown city; its grimy outwork of rails and sheds, of girders 
and gasometers; its sordid slum and ragged fringe; the in- 
dustria! Dis, where these evils are intensified, and where ugli- 
ness is begotten in ugliness ;—such blots on the face of the 
land are indeed perceived and deplored by those acquainted 
with better conditions; but the majority of such persons re- 
main insensible to respectable unsightliness, expensive vul- 
garity, and to the things they denote. A more educated eye, 
however, though not penetrating to falsities behind the scenes, 
will be alive to a certain extent to the general mediocrity. 
and incoherence of our street-architecture, aggravated by 
shrill advertisements; of the commercial crudity, the ple- 
beian meanness and monotony, the suburban pretence, which 
exceptions apart, characterize the buildings of the average 
modern town from the centre outwards. 

Anc these deformities are matched and accentuated by 
the pervading viciousness in form and colour, and too often 
by the intrinsic worthlessness, of the thousand and orfe minor 
objects turned out by artificers of every class—objects that 


1 The extent to which colour enlivened the world, whether of antiquity or 
the Middle Ages, even in the exterior of its buildings, is little realized. To cite 
a single example near home, we are told that the sculptured Cathedral front of 
Wells, so exquisite even to-day ia its grey monochrome, was originally enhanced 
by a decoration of gold and colour on a light ground, so that it might be 
likened to a majestic enlargement of some illuminated ivory tablet, such as we 
meet with in a collection of medizval art-treasures. 
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still, in spite of reforming efforts, go to fill our shops, to fur- 
nish our homes, to fit out establishments of every kind over 
the length and the breadth of the land. The widespread 
vogue of sham and shoddy in these productions is no doubt 
acknowledged, but few are aware of the artistic iniquity of 
much even of better-class work. It would be tedious to ex- 
pose this in technical detail, but the fact would be instinctively 
obvious to the craftsman of any earlier age, or, for the matter 
of that, to the modern unwesternized Oriental. People of 
taste select for themselves the best according to their lights 
and their means, and for the rest, regard the common welter, 
if not as normal, at least as inevitable. To sum it up—our 
streets and our homes, our public and our private surround- 
ings bear melancholy witness to a broken tradition and a 
degenerate practice in which the dédris of every style and 
period mingle with the latest elements of modern caprice or 
commercialism; while in the midst of his handiwork stands 
man, sympathetically garbed in the most graceless of con- 
ventions known to the history of costume! It is in fact this 
last and most intimate abasement that has furnished Mr. 
Holiday with a text for his discourse. 

But the ugliness of the modern world does not end with the 
offence to the eye alone. It extends in many respects to the 
very mode and system of our daily activities. Comparison will 
help to make this clear. If we go back some hundred years, 
we find indeed (as already remarked) artistic feeling and tra- 
dition at its last gasp, and with it the comeliness of common 
things. But at the same time, and albeit the economic basis of 
society was in course of change, the related physical basis, 
the material apparatus of civilization, was still largely what it 
had been for centuries. Modern mechanical methods of 
cheapness and expedition, whether in production or progres- 
sion, were still undeveloped. The factory was but in its early 
growth. Cities might be large (though small compared 
with our own) and trade ascendant, yet the cities were still, in 
great measure, self-contained, localized, characteristic—even 
Manchester and Liverpool retaining later yet considerable 
picturesqueness ; while the still young nineteenth century had 
hardly yet exploded the poetic ideal of the eighteenth: ** Thy 
cities shall with commerce shine” (alas, poor Thompson! 
Throughout the unspoiled and fruitful countryside, with its 
old-world inns and villages, along road-way or canal, plied 
the gallant coach and gliding barge, the patient pack-horse 
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and the grand slow bell-team of the waggomer; while winds 
and waters still drove the stately sailing-ship over all the seas, 
as on land they urged the sheeted arms or the dripping wheel 
of the corn-mill. It was a world in which, as was lately writ- 


ten in some published recollections, “‘ there was no means of 
doing anything in a hurry ’’; but which on the other hand was 
no stranger to thoroughness. A Monte Cristo indeed and his 
guest might taste the volupté de la vitesse, but this was con- 
fessedly a phenomenal thing. Although the spiritual and ro- 
mantic beauty of the Middle Ages had of course long passed 
away, still the world was in the main a natural world, a seemly 
and a sightly world; retaining, too, much more than now 
subsists of a yet earlier order. 

Within this broad traditional framework of things, more- 
over, men still used in a hundred minor operations the sound 
and simple methods, the picturesque appliances, of an elder 
day. Take, as one instance out of many, the business of. an 
old-fashioned document or letter. There was something emi- 
nently thorough-going and finished about it, typical of the 
times ; the strong hand-made paper, the feathered goose-quill, 
the careful penmanship, the lighted taper, the glowing wax, 
the impress of the curious seal. . . need one draw out the con- 
trast? the machine-made, machine-cut “ note,” the Brumma- 
gem nib, the hasty scribble, the cheap gum, the final licking- 
up process?! or still worse the typewritten abomination that 
threatens to strip correspondence of all outward personality. 
Or shall one, in another direction, compare those robust 
hand-wrought garments that sometimes even passed from 
one generation to the next, with—let us say—the cheap trousers 
that to-day are sliced out, half a hundred at a time, to the 
click of an electric chopper !—for to this have we come. The 
conveniences of life were indeed few compared with our own, 
but at least there was not that constant renewal of inferior 
commodities, or that waste and litter of short-lived super- 
fluities which are among the eyesores and annoyances of the 
present day. 

The revolution came about, of course, in things little as 
large, with the advent of steam and its applications. With 
the railroad and steam mechanism of every kind came the 

1 One remembers the indignation of one of Miss Edgeworth’s characters on 
the receipt even of a wafered letter—‘‘ What, does he send me his spittle !”” In 
some ways our ancestors were certainly more fastidious than we. Thus, they 


had strongly objected to the introduction of the uncleanly “ sea-coal,'’ which we 
are, in these agitated times, only too happy to secure. 
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wholesale disfigurement both of nature and of the haunts of 
men, the final debasement of handicraft, and a general trans- 
formation in the habits of life and locomotion. In this last 
respect, what the railway began, other agents of acceleration 


have carried forward. We now drive our electric tramways 
with a perpetual jar and jangle through country road and city 
street alike, stretching on ungainly standards an iron network 
across the sky; we strip and formalize our green highways 
to make straight the path of the devastating motor-cars that 
hoot and hiccup through the length and breadth of the land; 
while many even who welcomed these things in the sacred 
name of Progress, are shaken out of their complacency by the 
recent invasion of the air, and its ruthless possibilities. Truly 
all such things constitute an Ugliness even more importunate 
than that which affects design, form, colour and the 
rest, alone. Beauty after all is the flower of life, and is 
sought in vain if we do not first secure the underlying sani- 
ties and decencies: fair and wholesome conditions of life and 
work; pure horizons, unpolluted waters; a due discipline of 
mechanical energies, and all the natural unbought amenities 
and humanities of existence. 


The special force of these facts as to bygone beauty and 
modern ugliness lies in their moral and social significance. 
As physical decay and deformity is a sign and symptom of 
bodily ill, so decay and deformity in man’s handiwork is a 
sign of sickness in the body politic. The nature of that sick- 
ness has been inevitably suggested in the course of the fore- 
going survey of its symptoms and associations. But the ex- 
position is not complete. The history of the decline and fall 
of the arts, with its social lesson, is a matter of some com- 
plexity. We may therefore in a further paper return to the 
subject, endeavouring to particularize certain features of it, 
to define the determining factors, technical, moral, econo- 
mic, of the problem, and to draw the necessary conclusions. 


W. RANDOLPH. 
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THE meeting had been referred to as “ a Suffragette affair,” 
and half out of curiosity, as we were passing, we turned in 
for a few moments just to have a look at the speaker. Most 
of the people in the room must have arrived, I imagine, in a 
somewhat similar way; in our part of the country women are 
not very keen on having votes. 

Even the smashing of our Post Office window, a little 
while ago, did not convert the customers: somehow the un- 
sightliness of broken panes failed to impress them with the 
beauty of the cause, and they felt the draught more keenly 
than the motive. 

The noble bearing of this lady on the platform was, we 
realized in an instant, more convincing. Her very carriage, 
the poise of her head, the refinement of her features, the iron- 
grey hair, spoke for the sincerity of her purpose before she 
uttered a word. 

For any other lecturer the background might have been 
accurately described as a dreary wall, but behind this lady 
there rose a vision of her princely ancestors, banqueting in 
halls hung with arras of gold. One did not need to be told 
that here stood the descendant of a hero of the Battle of Agin- 
court. Her name was whispered from one to another all 
about the room: “ This is Lady Margaret So-and-so. The 
speaker who was to have come is ill, and Lady Margaret is 
going to take her place.” 

We almost feared that she must have overheard some of 
the personal remarks, despite the fact that she remained 
immovable. 

No one observed that she was 4eauti/ul until she spoke ; 
then the expression changed, the eyes lit up, and we foresaw 
that with her golden voice, and inspired eloquence she would 
easily retain us for three quarters of an hour, upon that hard 
uncomfortable bench where we had intended only to remain 
ten minutes. Yet it was with no feeling of sympathy for the 
matter in dispute that we settled ourselves down to listen. 
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We did not so much want to know what she had to say, as 
what she had to say. It was the personality of the speaker 
which dominated the room; and as she proceeded we noticed 
that the audience, composed of all shades of varying opinion, 
seemed to be drawn together in one, by a great admiration 
for the speaker. ‘‘ This woman is upright and honourable,” 
we all unhesitatingly agreed, “if she is also a burner of 
theatres, a thrower of bombs, and a smasher of Post Office 
wirdows, we should like to know the reason why, and to learn 
it from her own lips.” 

‘Militants in Prison” was the inclusive title of the 
three lectures of which this was the first; and the warn- 
ing of such an appellation prevented us from even hoping 
that we might escape all mention of the sufferers of Mountjoy. 
As a matter of fact the conduct and character of these women 
came up for what seemed unmeasured eulogy from the second 
sentence of the speech: they were described as delicately 
nurtured, tender, refined, artistic, sensitive, yet willing to en- 
dure captivity, starvation, and torture, for the sake of further- 
ing a cause in which they vehemently believed. We were 
assured that all of us admired physical and moral courage. 
We were asked whether the heroism of these martyrs did not 
inflame us with a desire to emulate their actions? Whether 
their reckless incendiarism did not set our imaginations on 
fire, and make our own hearts burn within us? We were told 
that the crashing of tremendous panes of glass had broken 
the stillness of our country’s vain security ; and that the sound 
still rang in our ears as a kind of war-cry, calling on us to 
rise, draw in our scattered forces, and break—break—break ! 

“ There is work,” she said, “* real hard work to be done, 
and someone must be found to do it. There are many things 
which must be broken, and many things which must be burned, 
and there are enemies standing in the way of our progress 
that will have to be destroyed. Even when fighting single- 
handed much will give way before a determined onslaught: 
were we united in our atm we should sweep all before us. 
My sisters, let us then unite. 

“I have come here, as a recruiting sergeant, to enlist 
volunteers ; but, before receiving names, just let me tell you 
all that is required of those who join: there is only one neces- 
sary qualification—courage. Have you the courage neces- 
sary, not only to fight the battle, (that is a comparatively 
easy matter), but the courage necessary to endure the wounds? 
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“There may be one short hour on the battlefield,—there 
may be one long year on the hospital bed. In the war we 
wage the wounds comprise the battle. I want you to come 
to the conflict with your eyes open, and your nerves prepared ; 
strong in the faith of a glorious and a righteous cause. 

“Girls, have you courage? Can you face pain and weari- 
ness, and cold, and hunger? Think of your sports and pas- 
times: cub-hunting is incompatible with sloth; hockey has 
shown ylou how to treat your opponents with vigour and dis- 
cretion. Girls, I rely on you. Young mothers, you know 
the meaning of suffering: fresh in your minds is the memory 
of that price which must be paid to provide a human body 
for an immortal soul. In our great movement we shall mat- 
erialize the eternal truth of woman’s power, and naturally it 
follows that in giving birth to the idea we must be prepared 
for pain. 

“Young mothers, I rely on you. 

“And older women, you who have trained your sons, and 
sent them forth to serve their country’s needs, patience and 
courage have been translated, for you, from empty words to 
living deeds. You who have ruled your households in trouble 
and prosperity, in sickness and health, say I can count on 
you to rule the kingdom of the future. 

“ We are all certain of victory—in the end; but we must 
fully realize that between us and victory there stands the 
formidable mountain of public opinion, which must be cleared 
away; and its removal can be brought about by nothing slftort 
of the courage of heroines.” 

There was a short pause: she leaned forward adding 
softly, breathlessly to right and left, ‘““ Have you that courage? 
Are you heroines? / believe you are.” 

That was, I think, the gist of what she said. On paper, 
perhaps, the words look cold enough; I may have forgotten 
some of the most telling points of her discourse; I have 
neither the memory nor the talent necessary to do justice to 
it; but in any case the remarkable force of the speech was 
entirely due to the individuality of the speaker. Her audi- 
ence were simply carried off their feet. Comfortable, well- 
to-do, middle-aged women, who had never in all their lives 
troubled their heads about any legislative measure, found 
themselves, to their great surprise, suddenly filled with en- 


thusiasm. 
More than one young girl resolved to save up her pocket- 
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money until she had enough to invest in a really weighty 
hammer. Visions of phosphorus, paraffin-soaked rags, match- 
boxes, and mysterious handbags floated before the eyes of one 
and all. Many a nightmare must have followed as a conse- 
quence of the beautiful Lady Margaret’s first meeting. 

No one exactly understood her—but then, as we after- 
wards discovered, she had not intended that we should 
understand—at first. 


II. 


The attendance at the second meeting was much larger, 
and the audience were more interested. 

“ This evening,” said the speaker, “I am going to tell 
you about my visit to those prisoners who are in for life. 
At first the severity of such a sentence seems appalling, and 
the natural conclusion is that this must be the result of some 
great crime: only crime, vice, sin,—the seeds of terrible social 
misery could demand the payment of such a penalty; but 
the crime is not theirs—¢heirs is the ideal. The terms are 
not exactly synonymous, although the world seems to regard 
them as having the same signification: the world would des- 
troy an ideal, if it could: it is so afraid of having to crown 
it!’’ Here the listeners gave evidence of their approval, 
whilst the speaker paused. “ I had entered that quiet build- 
ing,’ she continued, “ through the massive, iron-studded door, 
taking with me the usual] prejudices, and narrow opinions of an 
early Victorian education. My mind was filled with all I 
had heard to the detriment of these ladies, and their manner 
of procedure. In spite of an earnest desire to form a fair 
judgment on their case I found it difficult to forget the 
epithets ‘ silly,’ ‘ mistaken,’ ‘ idle.’ I had been told that they 
shirked the obvious duties of everyday life, in order to devote 
themselves to something vain and speculative. As district 
visitors, school teachers, hospital nurses, they might have 
benefited the fellow-creatures whom they ostensibly desired 
to serve: what good could any of them expect to do, shut up 
in there? it was asked. Why were they not content with the 
privileges of local government, instead of vainly aspirifig to 
something extra-territorial? 

“This sounded very logical and obvious before I spoke 
to the woman behind the bars; after our interview I found 
that the radiance emanating from her countenance had thrown 
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a new light on the subject. Our conference, measured by 
the clock, had lasted just a quarter of an hour; measured by 
experience gained, awakened possibilities, spiritual illumin- 
ations, it was the mental event of a life-time. For fifteen 
minutes I had been lifted bodily out of this material world, 
and carried into the rare atmosphere of heroic effort, prac- 
tical idealism,—drinking in the nectar of the eternal verities. 
I felt ashamed of myself—very small indeed. Her great, 
spacious, far-echoing intellect had been brought to bear upon 
the narrow knowledge of my little mind, and oh! how much 
she had taught me. 

“When the great door closed and I found myself back in 
the world again I began to understand. These women are 
not ignorant, neither do they seek notoriety. On the con- 
trary those walls enclose the daughter of an English Earl, 
the widow of a French Duke, the sister of an Irish Baronet: 
the movement is not confined to one country, or to one class 
of mind. Girls from the world of sport, the world of com- 
merce, and the world of art have all sunk their differences in 
face of that one great strenuous ideal. Only in one particular 
are they alike: they all possess unusually strong intellects 
and cultivated minds: they have the power of reasoning in 
a remarkable degree, they can weigh both sides of a question 
and come to a sensible decision: they have acquired true 
scientific knowledge, and have had the wisdom so to arrange 
their environment that they are able to apply it to the 
matter in hand. 

“ To each of these women, at some period of her life, the 
call had come,—an unmistakable call. Beyond the shelter of 
her own pleasant and comfortable home life she heard the 
cry of suffering, and sin, and ignorance; and being a true 
woman, with a woman’s heart and soul, she resolved to do 
something, to serve her fellow-creatures, to make the world 
a healthier and happier place for other people to live in: 
She was generously willing to forfeit her own good fortune, 
that others might get a better sort of life. 

“* Within those walls the beds are hard, the food is plain, 
the clothes are rough, and the work may not be such as those 
tender hands have ever done before. But they have never 
been known to ask for pity or reprieve for themselves. They 
will die before they give in. One cannot help admiring their 
storming the heights. Ardour is such a force, and 
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they are so consistent in their methods, that they are bound 
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to prevail. You see, they Avow the country that they are 
fighting for with such scientific patriotism; and although 
we may not be able to follow the whole way, we are bound 
to admit that before the heroism of their sublime sacrifice all 
obstacles must give way. Life in the world, for most of us, 
is an obstacle-race: ‘ey are the people who devote themselves 
to the removing of the obstacles. 

“They do not blame the fashionable women for being 
so selfish, so comfort-loving, for needing so much wrapping 
up, (perhaps they realize all the deficiencies which great 
extravagance is asked to cover), yet for themselves they are 
contented with the treasure of poverty—an inheritance not to 
be thrown away. The accounts which I had heard were all 
full of gross misrepresentation. How could so much nobility 
be reckoned folly? or the years which they are giving up 
for the world be counted waste of time? Yet even their chap- 
lain was, at first, inclined to doubt in the case of some the 
wisdom of their methods, though he never doubted their 
efficacy. 

“ It is against the huge untruth of materialism that they 
fight: they strike hard, but every blow is miraculous: the 
world stabs the living, wounding and destroying: they attack 
the morally dead, and give them life. 

‘“ Their weapons have been called old-fashioned ; but they 
never defend themselves. By them the value of silence is 
entirely understood. They don’t talk, you know, they /Aink 
—what is called prayer: (not asking for things for them- 
selves; that is the lowest form of prayer), but the lifting up 
of their hearts and minds to God; seeing things as He sees 
them,—as they ought to be seen: thanking Him for all His 
Goodness to an ungrateful world. They are continually send- 
ing forth Marconigrams of right rhythm to a people steeped 
in sin. 

“ Here is science in action!” 

The speaker paused, giving us a space to readjust our 
ideas Was she not herself idealizing her theme? One 
thought of some of the “ militants ” and failed to recognize 
their description; still more when she went on: 

“ To them life is constructive, not aimlessly destructive. 
They are no idle dreamers, though their enemies continue to 
repeat the lie. A hundred years still in advance of the know- 
ledge of our day, would be a more accurate description. 

‘“* But the world does not understand such women, it does 
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not know where to place them, nor how to treat them. The 
fact is the world is afraid, and they are not. They are pre- 
pared to go to such lengths, and they realize the need of be- 
ing restrained in some way: there must be bars between such 
women and the public—the only question can be whether the 
door is to be locked upon the inner or the outer side? Strange- 
ly enough these women think that it is the world which lies in 
bonds, and /¢#ey are free.” 

The audience dispersed in bewilderment, and not a few 
suspected that the beautiful enthusiast had no intimate know- 
ledge of the people she was pleading for and so painted them 
in a light quite ridiculous in its rosiness. However, there 
was yet another lecture to attend. 


Ill. 


On the third evening Lady Margaret made her meaning 
clear. 

“Perhaps at our last meeting,” she said, “ some of you 
may have imagined that I was telling you about my interview 
with a Suffragette, and your thoughts may even have cen- 
tred upon some particular prison. Then you will have won- 
dered why I should speak in such eulogistic terms of women 
who set fire to pillar-boxes with phosphorus! And it does 
seem to most of us an extraordinary way of putting the world 
to rights. Yet how evil those women must consider the pre- 
sent state of things to imagine that actions such as theirs can 
possibly improve it! How are those sweet bells jangled, out 
of tune and harsh! Crime and conscience, violence and wo- 
manliness, mob-oratory and modesty—how ill these things ac- 
cord! How acute the suffering that has unhinged their minds 
and afforded the only explanation of their conduct! But 
I was not referring to them: and I must confess that in des- 
cribing that interview, in which I found myself on the wrong 
side of an iron grating, I was not sufficiently explicit. On 
this last evening I want to clear up every misunderstanding, 
so let me begin by telling you that the lady with whom I 
conversed through the Convent grill, was a Poor Clare! 

“Ah, no wonder you start. Am I suggesting that you 
should all be nuns? No, God does His own recruiting in this 
matter and His chosen ones are few. You must not go without 
a call, and such a vocation is extremely rare. I don’t want 
to drive you into the cloister, but what I do want and ex- 
pect, and what the Poor Clares want and expect is a thing 
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quite possible—to urge you to shake off your present bonds 
and quit your prison-house. Do you yet understand? 

“ They are perfectly free: they live in a world they un- 
derstand and know how to manage; it is we who find our- 
selves checked-and baffled at every point. They only long to 
set us at liberty, but they cannot do so until we have learned 
to behave ourselves. The barrier between our cramped, nar- 
row, insignificant little lives, and their far-reaching, great and 
glorious life is one which, in a single generation, might be 
overcome, given earnest effort on both sides. So far, how- 
ever, they alone have striven, for we have refused to second 
their appeal. 

‘““ They know that there is no necessity for ladies of the 
world to drag out a miserable existence in utter destitution: 
they cannot bear to think of their sister-women lingering on, 
ill-clothed, ill-fed, and utterly uneducated; with the three 
great treasures which we might possess cast heedlessly away ; 
and their hearts ache for the slaves of fashion, who sit with 
hard, dry faces, in heavy, hideous motor-cars, rushing ¢he 
wrong way; for they know that even these poor creatures 
might be heiresses and queens, if they could only ‘be persuaded 
to learn how to govern. 

“* To govern what? did someone ask. Well, principally 
the temper and the tongue. 

“You will remember how the first time that we met I 
asked you all if you had courage—courage to break. Now 
the question is, what must be broken? And the time has come 
to answer it: our own sel/-will. One or two of the members 
of the audience have written to ask me for my opinion about 
incendidrism, saying that fire seems to be a dangerous ally. 
Yet there are some things which will have to be burned, and 
the fires of Purgatory must do it, if we cannot manage to 
get rid of them now: —such things as Pride and Sloth. 

“Humble recognition of ignorance, and the desire to 
learn are essential to any progress; so let us learn all we can 
from those plucky Suffragettes who have at all events got 
as far as the conquering of self-love. Let us, if we do not 
absolutely copy, at least adapt their methods to our own life- 
programme. 

‘“‘ Suppose that for their ‘ hunger-strike * we substitute the 
abstinence and temperance of the Church; for forcible feed- 
ing, voluntary fasting. Most of you will agree with me that 
our meals might with advantage be far simpler: the doctors 
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assure us that undoubtedly we eat too much. Perhaps when 
one is fed by a steady, unfailing enthusiasm one may no 
longer require the ordinary sustenance of stolid women. In 
any case what we need is strength; and self-denial will make 
us spiritual Sandows. ‘ Fast and you will be strong, eat and 
you will be weak,’ was the opinion of a wise old Father in 
the Desert, fifteen hundred years ago. 

“ With regard to clothing, although we are neither re- 
quired to wear a nun’s habit, nor the special raiment of a 
gaol, I most decidedly think that every woman should know 
how to clothe herself in beautiful, suitable, modest, womanly 
attire. So long as she allows herself to appear in shapeless, 
meaningless, and scarcely decent dresses at the command of 
fashion, she is a slave—and a despicable slave at that. But 
let us turn our eyes from such folly. The harmonious: 
thoughts of many minds can most certainly create a better 
state of things: Thought rules: thought builds: we do not 
need a Prentice Mulford to teach us that. ‘Now I want you 
to build with me. It was an Abbé, I believe, in the last cen- 
tury, who discovered the secret of a crystal’s scaffolding. 
Science is just beginning to find it out. They knew a thing 
or two, those old Abbés, in spite of all their “obscurantism,” 
of religion. Because of their union with God they under- 
stood His law, and in Him they saw the symmetry of all 
things. 

“Don’t be outdone by a crystal: set up the framework 
of your lovely thought, and by the atoms gathering round it 
will soon become materialized. . 

*“ Just as radium gives off helium, so the heart should give 
off love. Just as the American business man sets up his re- 
ceiver for Marconigrams from Europe, so we can set up a 
receiver for Graces from Heaven. Such Graces are always 
being showered around us, only we are not in a suitable frame 
of mind, either to notice or to appropriate them. Let our 
endeavour be to get attuned to those celestial pulses. Think 
of the /deal Woman o} the Future; and if anything in the 
present strikes you as not quite right, turn at once to the 
thought-building of that future perfection. Do not look for 
results: do not trouble about appearances: never mind if 
people laugh at you, and do not listen to any criticism. Just 
work on, day by day, with faith, and hope, and love, for the 
fixed idea—the idea that woman is the helpmeet for man, 
that man knows how to appreciate and honour her, and that 
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the children of the future will be healthy, happy children, 
enjoying simple pleasures, in a well-governed world. 

“ And it will come—soon—soon—far sooner than any of 
you think. Look for it and you will find it. You can’t find 
it if you don’t look, anyway. Give my idea a chance. 

“How they laughed at old Petruccia with her empty 
pocket, and her generous heart, and her church walls six feet 
high! But when the picture of our Lady appeared her faith 
was justified, and the people flocked to see. Miracles were 
wrought, contributions were offered, and the church was 
finished. 

“Learn from Petruccia: when the picture of our Lady 
appears in your lives men wi// venerate you. When you are 
fit to rule you will find the sceptre in your hand. The world 
admires real goodness, but it will not let you grab what isn’t 
yours. Don’t rush to seize the prize you have not won: study 
to deserve it and it will be awarded to you. 

“ I ask of each of you, my sisters, one thing—the courage 
to be a good woman. Form your ideal of what a good wo- 
man in your state of life would do,—and do just that. Never 
mind the mistakes other people appear to be making. If 
you see such a lot of mistakes I suspect there is something 
the matter with your eyes, and you'd better consult a clever 
oculist as soon as possible. I should suggest St. Lucy. But 
most of you have sight enough to see the iron bars, those 
strong true bars of Patience, Humility and Charity, which 
prevent the heroic prisoner from rushing out and making ir- 
reparable mistakes. Make up your mind at once that you 
are willing to suffer for the /deal of Womanhood. It needs 
great courage; but at her best, I believe, each woman has 
that courage. 

“And having made up your mind to be the right sort of 
prisoner, you will ask for no pity, no reprieve; and although 
you know that you are in for life you will never regret it—for 
your prison is the vestibule of Paradise thronged by the 
Angels of God.”’ 

VIOLET O'CONNOR. 
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The Chateau of Vaux-le-Vicomte. 


‘AN ANTICIPATED VERSAILLES.’ 


AmonGsT the many beautiful castles which are to be seen in 
the environs of Paris, one may be singled out from the rest as 
having a distinction entirely its own. This distinction lies not 
in its superior size nor grandeur, but in its history, and in the 
fact that, unlike nearly all the other castles such as Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Compiégne, Rambouillet, and others, of which 
it is a worthy rival, it has never been a royal seat; from its 
earliest days until the present time Vaux-le-Vicomte has been 
private property. Owing to this fact, and to its being situated 
in the country some few miles from Melun, it is not so 
frequently visited nor so well known to strangers as are the 
other castles. But for any one who has time to spare, a day 
spent in visiting Vaux-le-Vicomte won’t be regretted, for its 
history as well as its beauty renders it of great interest; and 
M. Sommier, the proprietor, is kind enough, on receipt of an 
application, to give permission to see the interior of the castle, 
or rather certain apartments, for as he resides there, naturally 
the greater part is private. 

From the Gare de Lyons in Paris, Melun is reached in less 
than an hour, and at the station there some quaint little 
carriages, some like miniature diligences, are waiting to take 
visitors to various places in the neighbourhood ; two of these 
run to Vaux, and the drive through the country is very 
interesting. A steam tram also runs from Melun, tho’ it does 
not pass the castle as the vehicles do, it runs across the 
very long avenue of lindens, one of the most lovely roads 
imaginable in summer, which from the high road leads up to 
the gate of Vaux. Opposite the gate another long avenue 
stretches away into the distance, as though the approach to 
the castle began at the horizon. The gateway and railing at 
the entrance are very remarkable, for the immense stone 
pillars, which appear at intervals, are double and surmounted 
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by enormous busts, the heads facing either way; they are too 
heavy to be elegant, but they are unique. Between this and 
the castle, surrounded by a moat, is a conventional garden, 
bordered on either side by the stables and offices, and farther 
behind is the chapel. But from the moment of entrance the 
chateau fixes the attention; it is a magnificent building, and 
standing high as it does above its moat and beautiful gardens, 
is a most imposing structure. This entrance, however, 
is not so fine as that which faces the garden and which is the 
principle fagade, for there a dome and campanile crown the 
rotunda and portico, and greatly add to the picturesque beauty 
of the exterior. From the steps and the drawbridge on this 
side a vista of beauty, natural and artistic, is spread below; 
a garden surrounded by a park again appears to reach the 
horizon, for almost as far as the eye can see, a wealth of 
colour in large parterres, a sparkling of fountains and the water 
of the canal, while flashes of statuary, emerald softness of velvet 
lawns, the orange of winding paths merge into the wooded 
aisles and arbours of the park land which surrounds them. 
Brilliant sunshine plays like a flashlight over the gorgeous 
scene, and then is shattered into a thousand gleams of 
twinkling light as it strikes the trees and filters through their 
leaves and branches to the moss and ivy and the fairy bells of 
the pink cyclamen that shelter beneath their shade. A whole 
day is not long enough in which to enjoy and really understand 
the blending of nature and art which has evolved into this 
harmonious and magnificent demesne. M. Sommier, the 
father of the present proprietor, bought it from the Duc de 
Choiseul, and paid thirty millions of francs for its restoration, 
so that we see it now almost as /e roi Soleil saw it when he 
paid that historic visit to his minister of finance, Nicholas 
Fouquet, the then owner of Vaux-le-Vicomte. But this 
anticipates the story, and the interior has yet to be seen. 

The apartments which strangers are allowed to see might 
be the state apartments of a royal palace, for their decoration, 
their furniture and ornaments, their paintings and curios, are 
worthy of Versailles or any other castle which has been the 
home of kings. In fact, Vaux-le-Vicomte has been called “a 
little Versailles,’ and not inaptly, for its grounds were designed 
by the great gardener André Le Notre, who planned the 
magnificent gardens for his royal and adored master; and the 
touch of the same genius is clearly seen in both. 

The apartment which is of the greatest interest is the one 
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which was prepared for Louis XIV., and it is to-day what it 
was then; his bed and all its gorgeous draperies, the costly 
ornaments, upholstery, and pictures have been restored as 
nearly as possible as the King saw them and Fouquet left 
them. The salon d’hiver, or winter drawing-room, formerly 
Madame Fouquet’s room, is very lovely; its dominant colour 
is blue, nearly all the china in the room is blue, the tapestry 
and silk covers are all in the most delicate tints, and the 
crystal lustres are particularly beautiful. Another dainty and 
tiny room is the bureau-salon of the Maréchal de Villars, who 
bought the castle some years after Fouquet’s downfall. His 
portrait, painted by Le Brun, hangs over the mantelpiece in 
the billiard-room, where there is also a portrait of Fouquet by 
the same painter, as well asa large battle-piece representing 
the taking of Fribourg by Maréchal de Villars, who com- 
manded the troops, 1713. The dining-room, which is all 
coloured and decorated in brown, is hung with large battle- 
scenes in which the Duc de Villars took part. There is also 
a fine library, a large entrance-hall, and a delightful lounge. 
In all these apartments the ceiling is a very noticeable feature ; 
an eagle in the clouds appears again and again, but in the 
lounge it is very impressive—three or four large eagles on the 
wing appear to be upholding the hanging lamp in their beaks ; 
the blue sky and white clouds behind them has a lovely far- 
away effect. These, as well as the other decorations and 
portraits, are the work of Le Brun. 

But beautiful as the castle is now, within and without, we 
must go back to the seventeenth century to realize what it 
was at its zenith, when Fouquet, its owner and creator, 
invited his royal master to a royel féte in which every part of 
his domain played its part. One million pounds of the money 
of to-day had hardly sufficed to pay the cost of the castle, 
and neither the Palais Royal, the Luxembourg, St. Cloud, 
nor Fontainebleau could be compared with Vaux-le-Vicomte, 
either in the grandeur of the buildings or the number of the 
apartments. Fouquet pressed into his service the great artists 
of the day; Le Brun, who had just returned from Italy, was 
charged with the decoration of the interior, and André Le 
Notre designed the gardens, so that ere long his modest little 
heritage of Vaux was transformed into this magnificent 
castle; but for the accomplishment of this project three 
villages had been destroyed, Vaux-le-Vicomte, with its church 
and mill, and the two hamlets of Jumeau and Maison Rouge. 
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At the beginning of 1657, when the building was going on, 
and goo men were said to be employed upon it, Fouquet's 
munificence was so much spoken of that Coblert, Mazarin, 
and others, becoming jealous, sent spies to report upon what 
was being done, but as they were detected the doors were 
henceforth closed and the proceedings carried on as far as 
possible in secret. Mademoiselle de Scudéry, describing the 
gardens, says: ‘‘So many fountains playing, and so many 
objects of beauty, all intermingled on account of the distance, 
dazzled the eyes. In the foreground were immense parterres 
intermingled with fountains surrounding a large basin; to the 
right and the left were pine trees, and in all the nearest nooks 
and corners were other fountains which pleased the eye by 
their lovely and varied jets. The numberless figures in the 
fountains, too, threw water everywhere, and it was an enchant- 
ing sight, even without mentioning the immense piece of water 
covered with little boats, coloured or gilt, which were waiting 
to carry us to the Grand Canal.” 

To give some idea of the magnitude of this water scheme 
it is said that a hundred years after the féte given by Fouquet, 
the Duc de Villars, who was then proprietor of the castle, 
wishing to sell the lead of which some of the underground 
pipes, at that time useless and broken, were made, obtained 
about 490,000 livres for them, that is 1,000,000 francs of our 
day. All this magnificence, without mentioning the fine 
collection of books, manuscripts, and curios that Fouquet 
had made, was destined to one end ultimately, to the enter- 
tainment of his master, ‘‘le roi Soleil”: and at length when 
all was finished and 6,000 invitations had been sent out, not 
only all over France but in Europe as well, the great day 
arrived. 

It was the 17th of August, 1661, a day of brilliant sunshine; 
the King set out from Fontainebleau as though he were going 
to war, escorted by his guard, drums beating and flags flying. 
Thousands of carriages, emblazoned with the arms of their 
owners, thronged the road from Paris to Melun, from which 
Vaux-le-Vicomte is separated by about five miles. The invi- 
tations had been promptly accepted, for the splendour and 
almost regal prodigality of the host were well-known, but 
above all the rumour had spread that the King would be 
present, and this unusual condescension seemed to indicate 
that the promotion of Fouquet to be Prime Minister was near 
at hand. During the seventeenth century the passion for 
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building and gorgeous display was at its height ; Louis XIV. 
himself possessed it in no small degree and he had imbued 
his Minister of Finance with the taste for it. Small wonder 
then, that Fouquet, drunk with this passion, carried it to 
excess on this unique occasion when his King was his guest, 
and that with a pride that passed all prudence he conducted 
his master from one luxury to another. When Louis arrived 
he requested first to be shown over the castle: at each step 
he took he noticed in the panels, on the ceilings as well as 
over the entrance-door, a coat-of-arms the design of which 
was a squirrel pursuing an adder, and bearing the proud 
motto which would later on prove so fatal to the man whose 
crest it adorned—‘*‘ Quo non ascendet?” While the King 
noticed, his courtiers whispered that the squirrel represented 
Fouquet, for it was his original coat-of-arms, and the adder 
represented Colbert, upon whose coat-of-arms it figured— 
‘But by-and-bye the slow adder would dart forward and 
seize the squirrel.” 

As Louis went from one sumptuous apartment to another 
and the marvels of architecture and art unrolled before him, 
a strong desire was born in his heart to arrest his Minister of 
Finance upon the spot, for was not this proof enough of the 
madness of his prodigality; how much of this was paid for, 
and whose money had paid for it? But worse was to fellow. 
In the centre of an allegorical painting by Le Brun appeared 
the head of Mademoiselle de la Valliére, whom, it was 
reported, Fouquet much admired. The young King, only 
twenty-three, and passionately in love with Louise de la 
Valliére, was outraged, and jealousy entered into the contest 
against the insolence of his subject. So enraged was he that 
but for the intervention of the Queen, his mother, Anne of 
Austria, he would there and then have carried out his desire 
for resentment. But the good reasoning of the Queen, who 
impressed upon him that he could not arrest the man while 
he was his guest and under his roof, calmed Louis, and the 
féte went on without, apparently, having been troubled— 
though the King more than once said to his mother: ‘ Ah, 
madame, are not people like this enough to make one sick ?” 

The guests wandered at will through the gardens and the 
park, admiring the fountains, the statuary, and the flowers; 
and then a lottery was arranged for their amusement, for 
which the prizes offered by their host were on the same scale 
as everything else, and were of great value, being jewellery, 
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costumes, and even horses. During the afternoon, at a signal 
given by the King, all the fountains were set playing at once, 
and as the brilliant sunlight fell upon the jets of sparkling 
water, it was as though thousands of rainbows were chasing 
each other through the air. But the acme of the day’s 
splendour was the dinner, which was truly regal in its fasti- 
dious abundance; it was perhaps a dinner without parallel, 
for 6,000 persons sat down to it, and it was served in a 
massive golden service, supplemented by 500 dozen silver 
plates and 36 dozen silver dishes. As one display was piled 
upon another the anger and jealousy of the King surged 
within him, and he resolved to return to Fontainebleau that 
night. So the bed prepared for him he never slept in. But 
Fouquet’s entertainment was not over yet; a theatre had 
been arranged at the end of the avenue of pine-trees, and 
Les Fdcheux of Moliére was to be played there for the first 
time, followed by a ballet which had been accommodated to 
it. La Fontaine describes the scene thus: ‘‘ From the centre 
of twenty jets of water the stage opened as a shell, and a 
nymph (Bejard, a well-known actress) stepped forth. Advanc- 
ing across the stage she recited with a fine fearless air the 
prologue which Pelisson had composed in honour of Louis 
XIV. Then Moliére’s own company played Les Facheux.” 

When the play was over, as the King was going back to 
Fontainebleau, everyone returned to the chateau to partake of 
a collation, doubtless on the same magnificent scale as the 
dinner. This appeared to be the finale of the /féte, but no 
sooner had Louis set out than, quite unexpectedly and 
suddenly, the sky was illuminated by a cloud of light com- 
posed of rockets and squibs, which burst forth from the 
lantern of the dome. This storm of fireworks was arranged to 
salute the departure of his Majesty, and was partly allegorical 
in character ; certainly as far as the history of its originator 
was concerned it was allegorical, for the sun of his day was 
setting in a storm of light in the shape of this gorgeous /éte, 
which was to be the final cause of his downfall. 

The next day he asked Gourville what people thought of 
him. ‘“ Ah!” replied the cunning fox, ‘‘ Some say you will be 
Prime Minister, others say that a large cabal is preparing your 
downfall.” 

When Fouquet asked for the names of his enemies, 
Gourville, not wishing to compromise himself, evaded the 
question, and said that many complained that the Minister's 
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manner had changed towards them. Fouquet did not insist, 
but he judged it wise to put his affairs in order, and he passed 
the night in sorting papers. The next day he went to Paris, 
where he safely hid everything which might be compromising, 
and placed his money in trustworthy hands. 

On the return from the féte at Vaux-le-Vicomte the King 
decided that the arrest must take place as soon as possible, 
‘*for,” he said with indignation, ‘“‘the sight of those vast 
establishments, and the insolent acquisitions of this man 
would convince anyone of the irregularity of his conduct and 
ambition; and the calamity of all my people calls without 
ceasing upon my sense of justice.” So, profiting by the 
occasion of the sitting of the States of Brittany, he resolved to 
go to Nantes himself, and ordered Fouquet to accompany him. 

Everything concerning the affair was kept quiet for several 
reasons, the chief one being that if the Minister heard of it 
through his friends he might retire to Belle Isle, which was 
his property and where he was supposed to have hidden 
treasure, fortify himself there, and probably bring about a 
civil war. For in Brittany he was considered a great person- 
age; in fact, Louis had said of him at Concarneau that “he 
wished to make himself Duke of Brittany and King of the 
adjacent islands,” and here his downfall was to be effected. 

On September 5th, less than a month after his /éle, 
as he was leaving the Council Chamber at Nantes, Fouquet 
was arrested by d’Artagnan, major of the musketeers, forced 
to enter a carriage, and conveyed at once to Angers. As they 
entered the town, the people cried to the soldiers who sur- 
rounded the carriage, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid that he will escape ; 
we would rather strangle him with our own hands.” Soon 
after his arrival he was taken very ill with fever, and while he 
was there a search was made for his papers. Nothing com- 
promising was found at Vaux, but at S. Mandé, where his most 
secret papers were kept, a great deal was discovered little to 
the credit of the Minister of Finance. 

From Angers he was taken to Amboise, and thence to 
Vincennes, of which d’Artagnan was soon after made Governor. 
The inquiry occupied several months, and at length on 
May 30th the Chamber of Justice was transferred to the 
Arsenal, and a few days later Fouquet, guarded by 300 
musketeers, was conducted from Vincennes to the Bastille, 
where d’Artagnan was again appointed as his jailor. 

To follow the ins and outs and the intrigues of the long 
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trial would be impossible in a short article, but finally he was 
condemned by a majority of his judges to perpetual banish- 
ment in the fortress of Pignerol. The King received the news 
coldly, and said to Mademoiselle de la Valliére, “If he had 
been condemned to death, I should have let him die.” 

Again it was d’Artagnan and his musketeers who took 
charge of him, and as the prisoner passed through Paris on 
his way to the mountains, he met with more popularity than 
he had ever known, even at the height of his prosperity. 

The life he led at Pignerol has been compared to that of 
the silk-worm in the cocoon, and it was also said “ that he 
drowned himself in piety and studied the Bible without 
ceasing.” He gave himself up to the contemplation of 
spiritual things, he wrote treatises and translated the Psalms 
of David; and the governor of the prison, Saint-Mars, said 
that in comparison with his other prisoner, M. de Lauzan, 
Fouquet was a lamb. 

On 23rd March, 1680, after nearly twenty years of imprison- 
ment, Fouquet died suddenly of an apoplectic attack; his son, 
the Count of Vaux, was with him at the last and took charge of 
his papers. His wife was given permission to bury him where 
she wished, and less than a year later, his mother having died 
meanwhile, the family tomb, in the Church of the Visitation 
Sainte-Marie, was opened to receive at the same time the 
mother and the son. 

Nicolas Fouquet, Vicomte de Melun et de Vaux and Marquis 
de Belle Isle was more or less a self-made man. He was born 
in January 1615 in the rue de la Verrerie, Paris, of parents be- 
longing to the petite noblesse or bourgeois class, and was the 
fourth child of the family. His father, Francois Fouquet, was 
only surpassed in piety by his wife Madeleine, who had been 
one of the first assistants of Father Vincent when he created 
the Order of the ‘‘ Dames de Charité—St. Vincent de Paul. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Church was an 
enormous influence in the life of the family; two of the sons 
were Bishops, later one became an Archbishop; another was 
Abbé of Barbeaux and Rigny; while not one of the six daughters 
married. Five of them became nuns in the Visitation, rue St. 
Antoine; the sixth became Abbess of Notre- Dame-du-Parc-des- 
Dames, in the diocese of Senlis. 

Nicolas, the second son, was also destined for the Church, 
but his life was ordered otherwise; instead of becoming a 
Bishop like his brothers he became Minister of Finance in a 
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brilliant but immoral reign ; he abused this position and his fall 
was as great as his rise had been. His beautiful Castle of Vaux- 
le-Vicomte, said by Sainte Beuve to be “an anticipated 
Versailles,” was celebrated throughout Europe; and to-day, its 
restoration complete, it throws a light into the history of the 
past upon an absolutely true picture of the prodigality, the un- 
faithfulness and the vainglory of its first owner. 

His mother, who outlived him, was never dazzled by her 
son’s prosperity, ‘‘she was as humble as his wife was proud 
and insolent” and she used to pour out her anxieties concern- 
ing him to Father Vincent, who often said to her, ‘‘ Give to 
God the mother and the child.” 

When La Forét rather suddenly announced to her the arrest 
of her son, she fell on her knees exclaiming, “I thank Thee, 
my God, I have always prayed to Thee for his salvation: this 
is the road to it.” 

If his piety at Pignerol were sincerely reported, and this we 
must not doubt, then it was the road to his salvation, and the 
prayers of his devoted mother were answered. 


RAY GALLIENNE ROBIN. 
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> 
XVI. MEETINGS. 


I OUGHT to remember, but do not, whether the famous Mission 
taok place during a long absence of our Rector or after his 
return. His wife (like himself always very kind to me and 
mine) was delicate, and the doctors ordered her abroad for 
a whole autumn, winter and spring. Her husband and 
children went too, and meanwhile the Zocum Tremens, as 
Mrs. Thorn at first called him, was a certain Rev. X. Wil- 
liams. This gentleman had more history behind him than 
Gracechurch suspected, and now that I know it I am nok 
sure whether that history would have commended him to 
Gracechurch Protestantism or the reverse. 

At his University he had been well-known, having held 
there a benefice, in which he had had for predecessor a very 
illustrious divine who had joined the Catholic Church. That 
example Mr. Williams followed: but he did not remain a 
Catholic, and resumed, as we have seen, the functions of an 
Anglican clergyman. How long he was a Catholic I do not 
know; when I knew Aim I did not know he had ever been 
one. Nor, as I have said, can I decide whether Gracechurch 
would have admired him for the double change, or con- 
demned him for having ever changed at all. 

[ suppose that before he left the Church of England he 
had been, as they called it, a Puseyite: at Gracechurch he 
seemed rather to be “Broad.” But there are, or were, High 
Broads and Low Broads, and he was, I fancy, High Broad. He 
looked quite low, but wasn’t, though “ staunch ”’ people, like 
old Harry Dray, were deluded by his tie and waistcoat, and 
gave him an approval they hardly yielded to our own Rector. 
Everybody, I think, /iked the Rector; but he was not rec- 
koned popular in the sense in which his predecessor had been. 
Mr. Knight had been as “ High,” and perhaps higher, but 
height in a bachelor clergyman was more readily condoned, in 
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circles largely composed of ladies whom years could not age, 
than in a married man. 

Mr. Williams became speedily popular, and, as he only 
stayed nine or ten months, he carried his popularity away with 
him: he was a comet always approaching perihelion. 

People who imagine they love sermons particularly de- 
light in new ones—that is, in new preachers: and the Rector 
had been preaching in Gracechurch for nearly twenty years, 
having been Mr. Knight’s curate. Mr. Williams was as fresh 
as a muffin, and nearly as buttery. Harry Dray declared he 
had almost as much unction as a Dissenter, though how she 
knew I cannot tell, as she never went to any of our five chapels. 
He wisely eschewed dogma, having burned his fingers by pre- 
vious meddling with it, and enlivened the pulpit by a sort 
of social essay quite new in Gracechurch. Our Rector 
preached from a written sermon, and Mr. Williams did not; 
perhaps out of a modest consciousness that if he saw his re- 
marks in manuscript he might be tempted not to oblige the 
public with them. Other extempore preachers (we called it 
Extemporary at Gracechurch) have, probably, been assailed 
by the same suspicion. 

I remember a thesis of his on Courtesy, in the course of 
which he condescended on a very homely illustration. 

“Even the little dogs,” said he, “‘ wag their tails when 
they meet, and smell at one another.”” There was quite a 
rustle in the church. The truth of the illustration was so 
incontrovertible that the proposition involved was carried, so 
to speak, mem con; 

“The Rector would never have thought of that,’ Harry 
Dray boasted afterwards. 

“ Nor said it, if he had,” sniffed her sister, vigorously. 

“ Well, I call it evangelical,’ persisted Miss Harry. 

‘** You seem to think evangelicalism and vulgarity the same 
thing,”’ retorted Miss Dray, quite savagely. “I daresay you're 
right. You know more about them than I do.”’ 

“But,” objected Miss Broom, “‘Mr. Williams can’t be vul- 
gar. The Williamses of Plas Twddwy are one of the best 
families in the Vale of Cefn: and his mother too—a Baronet’s 
only daughter. If she had been a man Mr. Williams would 
have beer. a Baronet himself.” 

“If his mother had been a man he'd be a cleverer man 
than I take him for if he existed at all,’”’ cried Miss Dray, 
closing the argument. 
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There was a good deal of difference of opinion in Grace- 
church as to the Little Dog illustration. Those who least 
admired the Rector admired it the most: some thought it 
“ Well, a little—yes, rather, you know.” Still, I think there 
were rather more people in church for the next sermon: some- 
thing else of a debatable character might supervene. But 
the next sermon was on Almsgiving, and not so striking. 

Mrs. Williams rather puzzled Gracechurch: she went to 
every service from Monday morning to Sunday night, and 
“stayed in’’ at every Communion service, but never once 
“ received ” during the whole time she was with us. Cousin 
Jem, in earlier days, had stayed in without receiving, and her 
subsequent proceedings had thrown a lurid light on the prac- 
tice. Long afterwards I heard that Mrs. Williams was still 
a Catholic while at Gracechurch: but, if so, she was rather a 





queer one. 

All this is a somewhat long parenthesis: I only meant to 
allude to the Mission, and the outbreak of district visiting it 
produced. 

The Miss Lelands of the Mount had each a district, and 
they took it all very seriously. It was, they urged, essential 
that there should be frequent meetings of the District Visitors, 
to compare notes, and report progress. And this our other 
ladies found they did not care about. 

‘“ Compare notes!” cried Miss Kate Shrimpton, 
compare what I haven't got, and I can’t be bothered tak- 
ing notes. What’s the good, taking notes, when you know all 
about the people all your life? I’m sure I don’t want to know 
how many children the women in your district have apiece: 
and I never try to remember how many my women have. It’s 
forever changing: last week Mrs. Tonks had five, and now she 


ae 


I can't 


has seven.”’ 

“ Two in a week!” gasped Miss Broom. 

“ Twins, of course.” 

“I think,” said Miss Leland, patiently, ‘‘notes are useful. 
We can thus see what young people require Confirmation.” 

“* T don’t see that at all,”’ persisted Miss Shrimpton, whose 
visiting was not conducted on a theological basis. “ The Bis- 
hop came last winter: it'll be two years and a half before he 
comes again; then all those that are old enough will come 


up.” 
“Perhaps not,’ urged Miss Leland, darkly. 


“ Well, if not, I can't help it. I just go round and chat 
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a bit, and maybe give ‘em half a pound of tea, or that; and 
a track if they'll have it——-.”’ 

“ That’s pauperizing them,” the younger Miss Leland 
observed severely. 

‘ Pauperizing! Pauperizing means making folks poor: 
it ain’t me that makes a woman with seven children poor: 
and it don’t make her a penny the poorer getting a pound of 
tea for nothing.” 

“ I thought it was to give ’em things we went round,” 
murmured Miss Broom helplessly. ‘ What’s the good, else, 
of finding that they ave in need? I shouldn't like to poke in 
to a poor body’s cottage (and she busy, perhaps,) and go 
away without doing something to make her glad I'd been.”’ 

‘* Nor I,”’ said two Miss Windsors in a breath. 

“TI couldn’t do it,” agreed their mother. “I really 
couldn't. When poor folks sees the gentry comin’ in on ‘em 
like that, they ook to get something comfortable by it. / 
should.”’ 

“So should I,” said Mrs. Thorn, whom Miss Leland had 
cajoled into attending the meeting. ‘ What’s a track to fill 
your children’s insides with, when you've half-a-dozen of 
them?” 

‘1 don’t think much of tracts,” said Miss Leland. 

“ And / don’t see what Confirmation has to do with it,” 
Miss Harry Dray interrupted sharply. “ In our class of life 
we are confirmed. I was, at my finishing school— 

““ So was I,”’ several ladies put in. 

“ Exactly, it’s a thing of course among ws: not perhaps 
for boys: many boys never do get confirmed - a 

“Dick never was,” Mrs. Gwynn admitted, aside. 

“ Well, and is he a bad son? ‘Nelson may not have been 
confirmed for ought I know - 

{[Mrs. Gwynn stared; why should Miss Harry know. Nel- 
son was our shoemaker. | 

.- but he won the Battle of Trafalgar.”’ 

Harry Dray, though objecting to the Meeting, was rather 
enjoying herself. Her opportunities for public speaking 
were few: and it was not unpleasant to broach such doctrines 
in the drawing-room of the High Church Mount. 

Old Mrs. Leland was wiping her spectacles ruefully. Her 
sister, Miss Swinkin (not specially High Church, but loyal to 
Maretta) knitted her brows and a muffet/ee. 

Miss Toft made troubled gurglings: and the younger Miss 
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ur 


Leland, with pressed lips, wound up her watch intemperately. 

But Harry Dray was not yet at the end of her tether. 

“ Confirmation!” she ejaculated. ‘* What’s Confirmation 
to do with the poor people (half of them Dissenters), I won- 
der?”’ 

“ One object—the main object, perhaps—of our visiting, 
is to rally the poor to the Church,” said Miss Maretta Leland, 
slightly flushing. 

“Is it!’’ snorted Miss Harry, not slightly red in the face. 

“ Really, I never knew that,’ murmured Miss Broom. 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Gwynn. “I couldn't think of inter- 
fering. I should think all that was for the clergyman.” 

A twitter of approval greeted her. 

“ For the clergyman if he was fool enough to meddle, 
either,” said Miss Harry. “ People in our class of life be- 
long to the Church naturally 

Mrs. Gwynn (whose parents had been Wesleyans) nodded 
vigorous agreement. 

‘“* —. but it comes as natural,’’ Miss Harry went on, “ to 
some poor people to be Dissenters, as it comes to them to de 
poor. They understand it better.” 

“ | think it do,” murmured Mrs. Gwynn. 

“Does,” murmured one of her daughters in a lower tone. | 
“The question is,’ Miss Leland suggested, in a rather 





high, sustained voice, suggestive of restraint, “ not what is 
natural for ignorant people, but of our duty to them. The 
question is, is the Church of England meant for the people of 
England or not?”’ 

“And the answer is,” Harry Dray announced, with less 
restraint in her tone, “ it is meant for the people that like it. 
We do. We were brought up to it—just as we were brought 
up to dress and behave properly.” 

“Only we don’t always behave properly,” the younger 
Miss Leland interjected with fiery coldness. 

Miss Harry Dray arose and shook herself—she always 
seemed to wear more petticoats than other ladies—and then 
gathered herself together, like a whole army, for a with- 
drawal that implied anything but defeat. Mrs. Leland trem- 
bled, and Miss Leland shot a glance of half-grateful, half- 
deprecating warning at her sister. Miss Toft gurgled quite 
alarmingly. Miss Swinkin feigned to be counting stitches. 
Miss Broom unbuttoned a glove timorously and tried to button 
it up again and couldn’t. Mrs. Gwynn wondered that a lady 
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of so full a habit as Miss Harry Dray should let herself get 
so red in the face: but Miss Harry was not “ out ” for pru- 
dence and was not in the least afraid of apoplexy. 

“IT am sorry to leave so instructive a meeting,” she said. 
“ If I could remain longer I might learn a great deal. The- 
ology and manners. But I have an appointment at half-past 
five. It is now five— 

“ Tea is ready!’’ announced Mrs. Leland’s maid appear- 
ing—warm from making toast—at the door. 

“ Do stay!” pleaded Mrs. Leland. 

“None for me, I thank you. A stalled ox would not 
tempt me.” 

This puzzled Mrs. Gwynn: in all her life she had never 
heara of a stalled ox for tea, or of any lady being tempted 
by one. 

But the tea was an excellent one; and, after her depar- 
ture, Miss Harry had fewer supporters round the hospitable 
board than she might have counted on. Mrs. Gwynn had not 
the faintest idea what had upset her. Miss Shrimpton, who 
had wanted to have her own say out, was not grateful to so 
exclusive and talkative an ally, and Mrs. Thorn took Maretta 
aside and patted her (literally) on her narrow back. 

“Confirmation and that’s not in my line much, my dear. 
But she’s an aggravatin’ old dragoon, and none so fond of 
giving as you'd think, to hear her. Tracks are more in her 
line. And, by what I hear, the poor folk get a deal more 
solid comforts out of you and your sister—though you don’t 
talk of it. / know where that shiftless Mrs. Driggle got her 
blankets from, and I like you all the better for helping one as 
never did know how to help herself. God helps them that 
do, and leaves the others to us, I reckon. Only I wouldn't 
bother about the Methodies, my dear. She wasn’t so far out 
there—the poor folks do like it, and that’s the truth (my mother 
was one, and there never was a better woman). The Church 
is a gentry’s religion—and I’ve heard Mr. Thorn say as the 
poor folk never did care so much about it. He used to say 
they stuck to the Catholic long after the gentry, and pretty 
nigh as soon as that was clean gone they took to the chapels.” 

This doctrine was not tamely admitted by Miss Leland, but 
she could hardly argue it all out there and then, in a sort of 
smothered aside at the tea-table. The duties of hospitality 
largely fell to her share and hospitality and argument go 
badly together. 

Thus ended the first Meeting to which most of the ladies 
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had more or less objected. Some parishes rejoice in meet- 
ings, but Gracechurch did not. |No other meeting of the 
District Visitors was held, and thereafter every lady did her 
visiting, as indeed she had done it before, in her own way. 

My mother’s district was far out in the country, and com- 
prised the Duke’s Woods, with a thin and scattered popula- 
tion of game-keepers, woodmen, and farm-hands, and a big 
hamlet called Dudlow, lying in a valley between Duke 
George’s Wood, and one known as the New Planting—that 
had really been new in the days of the Regency. Dudlow was 
a village in everything but the possession of a church, or 
school. It had a flourishing public-house, the Bear and 
Stump; a smithy; a small shop, not so flourishing as the ale- 
house because it chiefly took credit and the beer was chiefly 
paid for in cash; and a dismal-looking little chapel, which 
had once been a sawyer’s shed—the disused saw-pit outside 
being railed in to prevent youthful worshippers from tum- 
bling into it. 

The people at Dudlow were more “ beggish,” as Mrs. 
Thorn called it, than those who inhabited the scattered cot- 
tages in the woods, though I do not know that they were any 
poorer, and much more alert to insinuate spiritual yearnings 
after coals, flannel-petticoats, tea, and blankets. The wood- 
folk, unused to visitors, were glad to see a strange face and 
hear a fresh voice, and did not seem to be wondering if you 
would give them anything. 

One old man, of nearly ninety, lived all day in a hut just 
inside the New Planting. He had been paralyzed, as to his 
legs, for more than twenty years, but he could work with his 
hands, and made faggots. He sat by the wide door of his 
cabin where he could see the carts go by on the road, or 
into the wood ; and, summer and winter, there he worked from 
breakfast time to dark. A _ great-grandchild brought him 
thither in a donkey-chair in the morning and fetched him 
away at dusk. He had his dinner with him, in a basin with 
a saucer on the top: his “ tea’ consisted of the remnants oft 
his dinner. I suppose his real tea, with hot tea out of a 
pot, was when he got home. He always seemed to be dressed 
alike, for over his other clothes he wore a smock, beautifully 
worked and pleated at the breast and shoulders. His son- 
in-law ard grandsons, like himself, all worked on the estate, 
and they were not poor, as things were reckoned then. Cer- 
tainly the old man must have earned as much as he cost any- 
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body, for he made an enormous number of faggots and was 
paid by the piece. Except for rheumatics he was never ill, 
and he never complained even of them. 

“Nay, I’ve never nought the matter wi’ me,” he would 
say. ‘‘ Some folk enjoys terrible bad health: but I’ve lived 
out-a-door all my days, and I reckon it keeps me sweet. 
/ don’t ketch cold: times it rains for weeks, times it snows a 
lot: but I’m friends wi’ all the sorts o’ weather, and don't 
quarrel wi’ ‘em, nor they wi’ me. The rheumaticks ain't much: 
one wik they'll peck at one bone, and nixt wik they'll gie a 
snap at another: but niver all o’er you at onst, and they’m all 
in the bones. I reckon they don’t know how bite at the 
flesh.” 

He never laughed while he delivered himself of this 
jocose diagnosis—if it was meant to be jocose. He never did 
laugh. And I very seldom saw him smile: but he was a 
cheerful, contented old fellow: not usually talkative, and not 
inclined to reminiscence. My own experience of very aged 
persons is not that they are commonly given to talking of far 
away times. I always wished he would talk of them: but 
my little hints seldom led to much. 

“Yes, I remember when Waterloo was,” he admitted. 
““T was a widower two year then. And now I’m a widower 


“ Fifty-seven years,” I suggested, after a hurried sub- 
traction of 1815 from 1870.” 

“No, sir. She died same year as the Queen’s husband, 
that’s how I remembers it so plain. My first widow died 
two years afore the battle, and I buried my second same year 
as Prince Albert.” 

“It made a great stir—Waterloo?”’ I suggested, eager for 
memories from one who was a grown man when the great 
news came. 

‘| heerd it mentioned. Reuben Price, as kep’ the Bear 
and Slump, he told me. ‘ Simon,’ says he, *‘ whativer do ye 
think? Farmer Farrow’s big bull’s drownd issen i’ the black 
pond against the blasted oak (the thunder killed it, in the 
big July storm, when I was a nipper): and I daresay he 
wishes now as he’d fenced it in. It’s bottomless the black 
pond is; and there’s bin a battle and all the French killed. 
And Bony’s to be brought o’er in chains for the old King to 
see.’ That’s when I heerd about it.”’ 

‘“* But wasn’t there a lot of rejoicing and merry-making?”’ 
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“ They rang the bells at Gracechurch, I reckon. But it’s 
better than four miles, and we can’t hear ‘em: and Dudding- 
ton church bells they dursn’t ring, the steeple’s so queer. No, 
I don’t mind as there was any to-do i’ Dudlow: none of 
Dudlow was i’ the battle.” 

“ And Trafalgar? You can remember that too?” 

“Yes. ‘Twas that year the big oak was blasted. And 
two ricks fired same night - 

“ The night of Trafalgar?” 

“No, the night o’ the storm when the big oak was struck. 
"Twas late i’ the year when Trafalgar battle was—and my 
father was hurted by a gig running o’er him i’ the dark—not 
far from the Bear and Stump: and mother and me had a 
power o’ trouble wi’ ’n. But I heerd that battle mentioned 
too: they made out ‘twas a victory, but Nelson was killed 
I niver understood the rights of it. It’s not the sort o’ vic- 
tory I’d care to pay sixpence for when you're killed yoursen.” 

Rather daunted by this pessimistic attitude I suggested a 
little reading aloud. 

“Yes, sir. I'd liever hear a bit o’ readin’ than mind o’ 
they old battles. It’s more comfort to a man as has no use 
o’ his legs. The Lord can’t expect country bodies to moither 
theirsens wi’ battles: and I’m too old for em. If the French 
was to come o’er now, / could do naught to stop ‘em. | 
couldn’t go out agin ‘hem, and if they’d come to me I couldna 
dale wi’ ‘em, unless they’d come one at a time and kneel down 
to be faggoted.” 

So the twelve-year-old boy betook himself to reading 
aloud the Message of the great Prince of Peace, and the 
ninety-year-old woodman, chopped quietly, and _ listened 
carefully. His little robin, that he called his Friend for 
Crumbs, sat still upon the old man’s bench and seemed to 
listen too; like Simon, he had bad legs (he had been caught 
in a trap and Simon had mended them). He was younger 
than Simon, but an old bird too. His eyes were still bright, 
and he could still hop about, but he never flew far away, and 
his home was the shed, full of faggots. 

“ Ay! he listens,” the old man agreed. ‘* The Same made 
he as made me, and I reckon he knows. He and me has 
had our werries and has o’erlived ‘em: and same Friend 
helped us.” 

I told Simon the legend that accounts for the red upon 


the robin’s breast. 
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“ Is it i’ the Bible?”’ 

“No, it’s only a pretty story.” 

““ Ay, it’s pretty. If it was true, the bird ‘ud ha’ more 
rights to be proud nor us. We drove all the thorns in, and 
the bird tried to pull one out.” 

Outside the yellow autumn light was throwing level arms 
in among the bare trees; far off a dog was barking in a farm- 
yard; here there was no sound except the chop of Simon's 
billet, the brittle crack of the faggot-twigs in his hands; 
and even on the turfed ride we could hear a footstep. From 
where I sat I could not see who was coming: Simon saw, and 
said: 

“ Good evening, Mrs. O’Malone.”’ 

It was the Irish woman to whom Mrs. Thorn had sent, 
by my mother, the good dress that had been her daughter’s. 

She came to the door and looked in. 

The book was open on my lap, and she seemed inclined to 
go away, not wishing to interrupt, and perhaps not willing 
to listen to heretical reading. But I shut the book, and indeed 
it was getting late, and time for me to start on my four-mile 
walk home. We knew each other already, and exchanged 
greetings. 

She was old, but very upright: with a face whose fine 
features were weather-worn, and had a rather sad expression. 
Her eyes were dark and bright like the robin’s. 

“ I’ve brought a few apples,” she said, with scarcely a 
trace of Irish accent. Indeed it was many years since she 
had left her home. “ You can keep ’em by you here, and eat 
one when you like it.” 

The old man nodded, and took the little gift with a word 
of thanks. Thinking these neighbours might enjoy their talk 
better without me, I said good-evening and left them. But 
I had not gone far along the road when something made me 
look back, and I saw Mrs. O’Malone following. So I loi- 
tered, and let her overtake me. She was evidently going 
home, for her cottage was not far ahead. Old as she was, her 
step was quick and firm, and we were soon walking along to- 
gether. Still we did not say much. I liked her, and felt a 
peciliar interest in her because she was a Catholic, but all 
the same she made me shy, from a feeling I had that she 
regarded me with a sort of antagonistic criticism. Some 
people de not mind that at all; but it has always shrivelled 
me up. I had sometimes seen her with my mother, and noted 
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that towards her the old woman’s manner was quite different. 
Nobody could help liking my mother, and Mrs. O’Malone 
evidently did not try. 

‘““ Why did you stop reading when I came?” she asked 
rather abruptly. 

‘““T didn’t. I think I had read all I meant to read. But 
I should have stopped even if I had been going to read 
more.” 

“Tsaw that. Why?” 

“Because you would not have liked it. Simon Rundle 
does.” 

“TI could have gone away.” 

For a minute or so she said no more; then she turned on 
me quite sharply. 

“The folks here say you're half a Catholic. But there 
are no half-Catholics. You're a Protestant like the rest of 
them.” 

I think I had understood all along that this was the 
ground of her antagonism to me—or what I imagined to be 
such. 

‘Mrs. O’Malone,” I said, “‘ I never push my religion at 
you.” 

“ You do not,” she admitted. ““But I can see it there ; and 
it angers me. I like the out-and-out Protestants best. An 
imitation Catholic gets my rag out.” 

“IT can see that,” I said, laughing a little. ‘‘ I think you 
might let my religion alone. I let yours alone.” 

“You do. And you'd better. There’s no fear of your 
mother—she’s Irish herself.” 

“An Irish Protestant!” 

“She is. But not a black one.” 

“Am I black?”’ 

“No, you’re not. But I can see, whenever you've come 
to the cottage, that all the time you are thinking of my being 
a Catholic.” 

“ That’s true.” 

“ And you'd like to be talking of it.” 

“ That’s true, too, perhaps. But not to argue—Mrs. 
O’Malone, I believe all that you believe, at least I think so. 
There’d be nothing to argue about.”’ 

“That’s it. I can’t see what you've to do believing it, 
being a Protestant.” 

“You can call me a Protestant, and I can’t stop you. But 
it won’t make me one.”’ 
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“ And it won’t make a hen an angel calling herself one.” 

We both laughed then, and, in spite of her scolding, I felt 
less shy of my outspoken critic than I had ever felt before. 
We had come to her cottage, and she asked if I would come 
in—probably to grind me down further. It was really time 
for me to be going home, but I went in. All my short life, 
there had been something irresistible to me in the word “‘Cath- 
olic,” and whatever the sharp-tongued old Irishwoman 
thought of me, I knew she was one. 

It was a very poor cottage, but not dirty nor untidy, 
though with less attempt at the appearance of comfort than 
most of the cottages I knew. What specially distinguished 
it however, from them, were the few simple evidences of the 
faith of its occupant. The walls were very bare; but on one 
there hung a shabby crucifix, with a bit of faded and withered 
“palm ”’ thrust in behind the arms of it. Underneath, on a 
ricketty table, stood a little statue of our Lady with the Divine 
Child in her arms. A well-worn set of rosary-beads hung 
about its neck. On another wall there was a picture of St. 
Patrick, in an intensely green vestment, with a serpent head- 
ing for a precipice beneath which a patch of lake was visible. 
And near the picture hung a holy-water stoup. I should have 
liked to dip a finger in it, but my hostess was watching with 
alert scrutiny, and I durst not. 

“I daresay,” she observed sarcastically, “‘ you've holy 
water of your own at home—of your own blessing, maybe.” 

** No, I have not.” 

“They say you bless yourself.”’ 

“ There’s no law against it.”’ 

“ There’s laws enough against US. The Queen on her 
throne could not be a Catholic, though she could be a Jew or 
a Turk, and none to stop her.” 

‘I never heard she wanted to be a Catholic,” I said, 
laughing again. 

‘“* Bad luck to her then for a queen.” 

Being a loyal person I changed the subject rather hastily, 
and asked some question about the blest palm. 

“I do get it at Rentminster. I go at Easter to make 
my soul, and the priest saves me a bit.”’ 

“ It’s eighteen miles from here—how do you go?”’ I asked, 
already guessing the answer, and feeling a lump in my throat. 

“In the carriage and pair God gave me: on my two 
legs,’ she answered shortly. 
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I knew she must start soon after midnight—fasting: and 
the lump was too much for me. (I could only turn away and 
pretend to be looking at St. Patrick. Sharp as her tongue 
was, it was in an Irish body, and an Irish heart lay deeper 
in it than her tongue: she understood and softened instantly. 

“Eh! that’s the trouble!” she cried, “* Nineteen miles! 
and who'd there be to let the priest know if I was dying!” 

“ | would, if I knew. I'd see a priest came.” 

“You! Ay, a Protestant ‘ priest "—the back of my hand 
to him.” 

‘“ Don’t curse people, and think evil. Your own priest I'd 
bring. I’ve some money of my own, and I'd send a trap for 
him.”’ 

She was not at all penitent for her conditional maledic- 
tion: but she was softened again and made no cross rejoinder. 

“I know a priest at Rentminster,” I said hurriedly, “ at 
least I’ve spoken to one.”” And, with a fiery blush, I told 
this fierce old critic, what I had told no one, how I had tried 
to go to Confession to him. 

“And you did that?” 

"io. 

‘“* And like your imperence! A Prodestant slip of a boy 
to set about decaving the holy Father: but it’s not the likes 
of ye would ever decave him. He sorted ye, and it’s well 
for ye he was up to ye and did sort ye. The curse of God 
would have been on ye, if he’d not bin too many for ye.” 

He had zot sorted me: but that was his business and 
mine. Mrs. O’Malone, in her vehement zeal had lapsed into 
a more uncompromising Irish accent than I had ever heard 
from her. Another aspect of my iniquity struck her, and she 
darted off on it. 

“* And all that decate to go to Confession!” she cried with 
uplifted hands of astonishment at the imbecility of Protestant 
youth. [Any reader who remembers the former paper called 
“Lessons,” will know that I had attempted no deceit.| 
“ Wormin’ and oilin’ to confess your sins, when the glory of 
the Prodestants is that they can kape their sins to themselves 
—and rot in ’em. A quare Prodestant—and good luck to 
you.” 

Then I did again protest that I was no Protestant, and 
hated Protestantism and all its dismal ways and works. But 
quite uselessly. 

* At all events,” I urged not unfairly, “‘ you've no right to 
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pretend I would try and deceive you. If I knew you wanted 
one, I’d bring you your priest from Rentminster if I had to 
fetch him myself. If I had been born what you are, do you 
think I’d want to turn Protestant? Why should I want to 
turn you?” 

Then she abruptly changed her tone, and said: 

“A Prodestant you are; but you'll never die one. No 
Prodestant lad that would spend his saved money to bring 
a priest to a dying Catholic would die Prodestant—and that’s 
my word to you. You see that holy-water font?”’ 

Te, 

“ Well, and it’s holy water in it. But not the holy water 
you'd be thinking. I do take a bottle with me to Rentminster 
when I go to make my soul, and bring it full home. But 


it won’t last the year. And when it’s gone [ fill the font 
with water from the Priest’s Well. You know the Priest’s 
Well? Ay, and do ye know why it’s called the Priest’s 
Well?” 


“ They say a priest was killed there long ago.” 

“ And it’s the truth. I axed my own priest about it and 
he told me. In the bad days, when a priest would be hanged 
for saying Mass, there was one that had been going about a 
long while in these parts—in this county and over the border 
in Wales. Mostly he’d be saying Mass and hearing confes- 
sions in some house belonging to one of the Catholic gentry: 
and there the poor folk would go, having secret warning he 
would say Mass on such a day. And one day, just as he had 
finished, the Prodestants came down and burst in to take him: 
but he got off that while, and escaped out into the woods 
where he lay hiding. It was winter and bitter cold: and little 
was it he had to eat, and not much to cover him. Some 
days he’d get a bit o’ food, and more days he had nothing. 
At last they found him, and it was at that well. A Catholic 
woman had brought him a meal of meat, and she brought 
her baby. too, that had never been baptized, and the well was 
his font. They say he blest it, and so the water in it was 
made holy water. Anyway the child was baptized, and it 
was ther the government people came down on him. I don't 
rightly know if there was soldiers with them: but they had 
guns, and there was a bit of a struggle, some of the wood- 
men trying to help the priest to get away, for the wood was 
thick, and the priest knew the paths in it better maybe than 
the soldiers—if it was soldiers. So it happened by chance, 
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or by the purpose, that a gun went off, and the holy Father 
was shot throigh the heart. The snow was red with his 
blood and the well, too. And the red stain’s in it still. And 
it was God’s mercy he was killed there like that: for, if they 
had taken him off alive, to gaol, they’d have half-hanged him, 
and cut him down alive, and cut his heart out of him, 
and he alive, and hacked him alive in four pieces. . . . And 
that’s where I get my holy water, when the bottle’s empty | 
do get it filled with the Easter water. Even the Prodestant 
cratures think a lot of that water, and some say it’s good 
for the heart disease, and more say it’s grand for the windy- 
spasms.”’ 

She paused a little, and then went on: 

“ And now I'll tell you what I never thought it would be 
you I'd be telling: and, if I do, it’s because in my heart I 
know you'll be some day what you pretend to be now—and 
that’s a Catholic: and the back of my hand to your half and 
half nonsense and botheration.”’ 

It was getting dusk now, and she went over to the fire 
and threw some sticks on it, so that the dim cottage was soon 
aglow with a pleasant flickering light. 

“ Well,” she said, ““‘when my old man died—and it was 
only a year last Holy Souls Day, I never thought it was for 
death he was took. His heart bothered him, and it had 
bothered him off and on a long while. But some ox the 
neighbours said ‘twas only the windy-spasms, and they lasted 
many folks twenty years and longer. He had often been 
the same way, and got right again soon enough. I thought it 
would be the same way then. But it wasn’t. It was the end 
of him. The pain was gone, or near: or he said so, to com- 
fort me. He was a terrible unselfish man, my man was, and 
always thought less of his pains than of my trouble. It had 
fallen dark, and the cottage was like it is now, with a bit of 
light from the fire: and he was in his chair here: for he was 
aisier sittin’ up than in his bed.” 

““* Are you better, Shamus?’ ” says I. 

“* Lam,’ ”’ says he. 

‘“* If there was a need of it, I'd go to Rentminster,’ ” says 
I, “‘ and you should have the priest if I had to carry him 
home on my back.’ ” 

“* And that made Shamus laugh a little, for he’s a tall 
man, our priest, and big altogether.’ ’ 

“* But, Norah,’ ”’ says my man, “ * I’m thirsty, and I'd like 
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if you'd give me a glass of the water from the Priest’s Well.’ ” 

‘“* T will that,’ said I, and I put on a shawl to go and 
fetch some. There was some in a bottle, but I wanted him 
to have it fresh from the well: and it was only a sup in 
the bottle.” 

‘“* It’s troublin’ you, it’s a long shtep,’”’ says he, “* but 
even the Prodestants say the water is good for the heart.’ ”’ 

“* It is that: and no trouble at all,’ said I, and I went 
away to get it. It was a windy night, but not many clouds, 
and a full moon, and it was easy seeing my way. I could 
walk quick, and I did, to get soon back again. I prayed as 
I went along, and begged the Holy Lord to make my man 
well, so as he should not die with no priest to him’. And 
I prayed for a sign to show He would listen to me. And 
He gave it. When I got where you can see the place where 
the wel! is—I saw him 

“Saw our Lord?” 

“No. I saw the priest. He was standing by the well, 
and blessing it. Then a cloud came over the moon, and, when 
it was gone, there was no one. I went on and filled my jug 
and blest myself with the water, and came straight home, 
without staring round me. I was not afeard, but only of tak- 
ing a liberty; and I longed to get back and give Shamus 
the water and to tell him to be aisy for he’d never die 
with no priest to him. I was back in less than an hour: a 
good bit less—maybe I’d been gone an hour and a half alto- 
gether. When I opened the door, and came in here I saw 
Shamus; he was kneelin’ there, against the little table, under 
the holy cross. . . . ‘Shamus,’ I said, with a tremble 
on me, ‘I’ve seen the priest at his well, and it’s his own 
promise, and the Holy Lord’s, that ye’ll never die and no 
priest with ye.’ His head was on his arms, on the table, and 
he never turned nor lifted it. But he heard, for he was where 
there’s none deaf. And, if I'd doubted, the dream God sent 
me that night would have told me better. I thought I should 
dream of Shamus, the first night I’d not him with me since 


our wedding-day. But I did not. A dream came, but ‘twas 
the priest I saw in it. ‘ He kept His Word,’ he said, and I 
knew Shamus had had a priest with him. ‘ “T'was yourself 
went, I said (in my dream) to him. But he smiled a 
little and said, ‘ No; my body is dead. ‘Twas the Priest 


Whose Body was Crucified, and is alive forever, that went 
to him. He bids me tell you.’ And now, lad, go and 
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bless yourself with the priest’s holy water, and never mind 
saying good-night: but good-night to ye, and may the help of 


God bring you safe home.”’ 


The hunter's moon lighted me home—not the home Norah 
meant, I think: and the quiet country-places that I had loved 
all my short life lay around me resting patiently under its 
white, clear brilliance. I met few wayfarers—one belated 
hunter, leading a lamed horse: and now and then a country 
lad or two. I could not help wondering whether any of them 
had such thoughts as the widowed Irishwoman I had left 
kneeling by her solitary hearth. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


The Penalties of Excommunication. 


A point of considerable interest to Catholics was raised in 
the action of Mathew v. The Times, when the case was heard 
recently in the Court of King’s Bench. The counsel for the 
plaintiff, Mr. Roskill, K.C., both in his opening speech and 
again at a later stage in the proceedings, made great capital 
out of the amount of damage likely to be done to his client by 
the Papal sentence of excommunication. It was urged that 
in virtue of this censure all good Catholics were bound in 
conscience to avoid any kind of social intercourse with the 
excommunicated prelates, that the motu proprio thus virtually 
amounted to an incitement to, boycott three of His Majesty’s 
subjects, and that considering the sovereign authority which 
Rome exercises over her adherents, the ban was likely to be 
fraught with the gravest practical consequences to the 
unfortunate victims. Counsel further stated that already in 
consequence of the excommunication, a master in a Catholic 
elementary school who had had dealings with Mathew had 
been dismissed from his post by the manager, who was a 
Catholic priest. We may note in passing that this assertion 
was subsequently disproved by the evidence of the former 
schoolmaster himself, who was examined in the case as one 
of Mr. Roskill’s own witnesses. In any case it was plain 
that the idea of the vindictive tyranny of the Inquisition 
loomed very large in the minds of the plaintiff's supporters. 
Father Fleming’s exposition of the leniency of the approved 
canonical teaching at the present day was received by them 
with evident incredulity, as the following extract may show: 


Do you mean to suggest (the witness was asked) that no incon- 
venience will result to a person if he is excommunicated by name? 
—No canonist will now hold that any social inconvenience will 
follow the major excommunication by name. No one is bound to 
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avoid such a person; that has fallen into desuetude. He is to be 
avoided in a spiritual not a social sense. 

Do you mean to assert that if the plaintiff had a sister who 
was a Catholic she could associate with him ?—Certainly she 
could. 


Despite the explicit statements of Father Fleming, and 
despite the fact that the very book which was handed to 
Mr. Roskill by plaintiff's solicitor (a copy of Lehmkuhl’s 
Theologia Moralis) was shown by Mr. F. E. Smith to establish 
quite the contrary of counsel’s contention, it was tolerably 
clear that the idea persisted. As a consequence in all proba- 
bility of this dominant impression, the jury added a rider to 
their verdict ‘‘ deprecating the publication of the Bulls of the 
Pope of Rome in England which affected the status of indi- 
viduals.” 

Now without contending that in the middle ages or in a 
purely Catholic country during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries no social inconveniences would have resulted to a 
vitandus from his excommunication by name, there can be no 
doubt that even at the very height of the papal authority the 
canonists recognized a whole regiment of causes which excused 
from grave fault, or even from any fault, those who held social 
relations with the excommunicated person. When Mr. Roskill 
asked about the sister of a such a person he was really, if he 
had known it, playing into the hands of the other side. At 
hardly any time would a sister, or for the matter of that any 
near relation, or dependant of the person excommunicated 
have been debarred from such intercourse as was prescribed 
by necessity or charity. The rude hexameter line which 
preserves the list of reasons for exemption is to be found in 
every text-book of canon law: 

Utile, lex, humile, res ignorata, necesse. 


When the serious utility or need of either party, the 
marriage relation, the duty of service or the accident of ignor- 
ance intervened, civil intercourse was not forbidden. It was 
not required that all the domestics of an excommunicated 
man should leave him, or that his wife should quit his house, 
or that tradesmen should refuse to supply him with necessary 
provisions. And if this was true in the ages when the state 
still recognized and upheld the provisions of the ecclesiastical 
law; much more has the teaching of the canonists inclined 
towards the side of leniency of late years, now that in almost 
every country in Europe any rigid adherence to the theoretical 
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requirements of the ban would bring such zealous upholders 
of papal authority into conflict with the civil law. As Father 
Fleming stated in the witness-box, it would be possible to 
quote many modern authorities to show how generally it is 
now recognized that the old prescriptions have fallen into 
desuetude. Let us be content here with a brief reference to 
two recent writers, neither of whom can for a moment be 
suspected of laxity. The first is Hollweck in his work, printed 
at Mainz in 1899, Die kirchlichen Strafgesetze (p. 124). 

I believe [he says] that at the present day our judgment con- 
cerning all these matters (¢.e. social relations with the excom- 
municated) must be emphatically a lenient one. As long as in 
such intercourse there is no indication of a flippant disregard of 
ecclesiastical prohibitions, there can be no question of grievous sin 
in transgressing them, and as long as there is some definite reason 
for such conduct we must exclude even the idea of venial sin. 


Similarly M. l’Abbé Dolhagaray, in an article in the 
Revue des Sciences écclesiastiques for April, 1903, entitled 
‘“‘Interdiction des rapports religieux avec les excommuniés ” 
(p. 345), remarks incidentally, when dealing professedly with 
communication in spiritual matters : 


I am not speaking here of intercourse im civilibus, in ordinary 
social life. In the great ages of faith it was possible to exercise 
an effective restraint over these social relations, but now-a-days 
such action is impracticable. Social conditions have changed too 
much, the facility and multiplicity of means of communication, 
the disappearance of the stricter view of religious obligations, do 
not permit us to expect that any happy result would follow from a 
rigorous application of the Scriptural injunction: “ Receive him 
not into the house nor say to him, ‘God speed you;’ for he that 
saith unto him, ‘God speed you’, communicateth with his wicked 
works,” ! 

H. T. 


A Question of Anglican Church Discipline. 


Our Anglican friends, ever since the judgment of the 
House of Lords in the Banister v. Thompson appeal case, 
have very naturally been much exercised as to the situation 
which the series of judgments thus terminated has created for 
their Church. Whereas the Tables exhibited in their churches 
declare that ‘‘a man may not marry his deceased wife’s sister,” 


1 2Johni., 10,11. Seealso Ojetti, Synopsis, s.v, ‘‘ Excommunicatio,”’ 
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and whereas in consequence it has all along been regarded as 
the duty of an incumbent to repel persons living in such 
unions from the communion rails, now the highest civil 
court, accepting and enforcing the decision of the Court of 
Arches, has ruled that, since the passing of the ‘‘ Deceased 
Wife’s Sister's Marriage” Act it has become the duty of an 
incumbent to admit such persons to communion in their 
parish churches, and that should he stubbornly repel them he 
is liable to the penalty of deprivation. Although the Arcli- 
bishop of Canterbury drew a fine distinction, and urged that 
the Civil Courts had only sanctioned the judgment of a Church 
court, most people have understood the civil judges to imply 
that the relation of the highest Civil Court to the Church court 
is that of a supreme to a subordinate court—in other words, 
that the Established Church is a mere department of the State. 
Are Anglican Churchmen to accept the position thus assigned 
to their Church and obediently give communion to those 
whom the State tells them it has now purged of their offence, 
but whom their Church canons have always told them were 
sinful livers ? 

The Lower House of Convocation had this question laid 
before them in their meeting on April 22nd. It had been felt 
that, under the circumstances, “‘ Convocation ought to make 
some pronouncement on the Marriage Laws of the Church of 
England;’’ and the Archdeacon of Oxford, in presenting 
the report of a committee over which he had presided, 
stated that they had three resolutions to propose which they 
considered would meet the exigencies of the situation. The 
first of these said: 

That the Church aione can determine the conditions under 
which persons are to be admitted or refused admission to the 
Holy Communion, and that any claim on the part of the civil 
authority to define or dictate terms of Communion for the Church 
must be resisted. 


That would appear to be a reasonable position to take up, 
the second clause giving a point to the first, without which it 
would have been vain. Unfortunately, the Dean of Winchester 
at once proposed that this second clause should be omitted. 
His amendment, though supported, was rejected, but a 
suggestion from the Dean of Canterbury was accepted, which 
got rid of the word “‘ resisted,” and substituted a clause adding 
nothing to the first clause of the resolution. 

Canon Wood, a member of the Committee, proposed a 
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second Resolution, for which the Dean of Winchester 
suggested the substitution of one to the same effect but less 
cumbrously worded. This, which was unanimously accepted, 
ran thus: 

This House is satisfied that in the case of Banister v. Thompson 
nothing is contained in the formal judgment of the Civil Courts 
which impairs the right of the Church through her own authorities 
to declare the conditions of admission to Holy Communion. 


This does not appear a very helpful Resolution. If it 
means that the action of the Civil Courts had no juridical 
power to take away from the Church her control over the 
conditions of Communion, it is a mere repetition of what is 
affirmed in Resolution I. If it means that the Lower House of 
Convocation is satisfied that the Civil Courts had no thought 
of taking away this control from the Church authorities, most 
people will feel that the Lower House is very easily satisfied. 

The third resolution was introduced on behalf of the 
Committee by the Bishop of Southampton. This, too, 
underwent revision in the course of the Debate, and finally 
took the following form, as suggested by the Dean of 
Canterbury : 

That as English statute law with respect to the marriage of a 
man with his deceased wife’s sister is now at variance with ecclesi- 
astical law, disciplinary action is necessary for asserting the law 
of the English Church over her members. 


That may be thought a step in the right direction, a step 
towards due resistance to the State’s attempt to override the 
law of a higher power; but it is a remarkably mild step, as of 
one who, being required to cross a river, wets his feet in the 
water, and stands timidly on the brink. But there was a 
fourth Resolution. 

That discipline in such cases ought to be exercised by the 
constitutional authority of the Bishop of the diocese. 


Obviously it ought, but what form should it take when thus 
exercised, and what chance was there of its being thus 
exercised ? 

Canon Wood, we learn from the Church Times report, 
*‘ stated, with apparent seriousness, that of course the Bishop 
would be anxious to carry out the canons. [But] the Arch- 
deacon of Berks told him not to be too sanguine.’ The 
“resolution was adopted,” but that was all. In other words, 
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they shook a mild finger at the all-powerful State, and went 
home. Not so would a Church built on the rock have met 
State aggression when an essential principle of its being and 
the guardianship of its sacraments were endangered. 

S.F.S. 


llr. Bagot’s Italian Juggernaut, 


(THIS BEING THE THIRD TIME OF ASKING.) 


It is just a twelvemonth since we printed in these pages 
the greater part of a letter from Mr. Richard Bagot, in which 
that gentleman at last announced his intention of making 
inquiries regarding the murder of twenty children, who, he 
avers, were thrown into the flames in 1705 at Bassano to add 
to the solemnity of a Corpus Christi procession. (See THE 
MontTH, March, 1912, p. 312, and May, 1912, p.520). In the 
March number we made it clear not only that all evidence was 
lacking for this alleged human sacrifice, but that the statement 
was flatly contradicted by the best known modern historical 
work on Bassano. In the May number, while printing 
Mr. Bagot’s communication, we supplied further evidence 
supporting the same conclusion. A year has passed, and not 
one word from Mr. Bagot has reached us; though his book, 
My Italian Year, was printed in 1911, and his statement was 
challenged in the Eye-Witness a few months later. We venture 
therefore to remind our correspondent of what he wrote in our 
columns last May. 


If [he says] I have fallen into error, I shall very gladly admit 
that I have done so and I shall ask you to allow me to make that 
admittance in your pages. I am taking steps to investigate the 
matter more fully, but some little time must elapse before the 
researches necessary to substantiate the truth or error of my 
statement can be completed. 


Mr. Bagot will surely see that after a year’s interval we are 
fully entitled to call upon him as a man of honour either to 
substantiate his statement or to apologize for having made it. 
Meanwhile we venture to direct his attention to the fact that 
this wild assertion is being repeated by fanatical critics of the 
Catholic Church in various directions on his authority. For 
example, in the number of The Bulwark for April, 1913, the 
notorious Dr. Alexander Robertson of Venice publishes an 
article in which, under the heading, “‘ A Roman Catholic on 
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Italian Priests,” he gives a synopsis of Mr. Bagot’s volume. 
In the course of this he says: 

Speaking of the Italian Lakes, Mr. Bagot tells us on page 68 
of a celebration of the festival of Corfus Domini: “ After the Host 
came a car of purgatory, in which for the edification of the 
faithful twenty living infants were thrown into the flames and 
burned to death. . . . This fact has been substantiated, and can 
only be regarded as another proof of how religion, degenerated 
into superstition, may be responsible for the most barbarous crimes 
against humanity.” 


We leave this extract to speak for itself. 


A Need and How to Supply it. 


In our January issue a writer pleaded for the formation of 
a ‘Catholic Subject Index,” by means of which the valuable 
antidotal matter hidden away in back numbers of newspapers 
and magazines, or in books no longer much before the public 
eye, might be made accessible to those who are zealous for the 
spread of the Faith, or distressed at seeing attacks upon it 
pass unchallenged and unrefuted. The plea attracted some 
attention, and efforts were made to realize the scheme: these, 
however, have not borne fruit as yet owing to various practical 
difficulties. But the idea is too valuable to be lost sight of, 
if only as a means of preventing the wastage of a vast amount 
of excellent material. Antidotal literature is as useful now as 
ever it was, and, seeing that the attack is passing from the dis- 
integrated remnants of Protestantism into the more capable 
and energetic hands of a militant Rationalism, it will be more 
necessary in the future. The poison for which Catholics desire 
to provide an antidote is mental poison, due both to ignorance 
or the absence from the mind of due knowledge, and to error 
or the presence in the mind of false knowledge. Both these 
mental defects are rendered more virulent by defect of will: in- 
difference which does not care enough to get rid of them, or 
hostility which resists any attempts to do so. And from both 
sources there flows through the press a flood of falsehood 
regarding things Catholic, obscuring the fair lineaments of the 
Church of Christ and neutralizing her appeal to weary and 
sinful man. On the other hand, there is a corresponding but 
much less copious outpouring of truth from Catholic sources, 
which being so much smaller in quantity, should be husbanded 
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with great care and stored in handy reservoirs for constant 


use. 
In other words, it is highly desirable that the Catholic 
reader, confronted with some historical or doctrinal state- 
ment reflecting’ on the Church as such, which he feels 
cannot be true but which is presented with much parade 
of evidence, should be able to lay his hand upon a means 
of sifting the testimony offered, and exposing the errors of 
fact or inference on which the charge is founded. Of course, 
there are undoubted scandals from time to time, abuses 
occur of the highest and holiest things, and, of course, 
there can be no question of denying facts substantiated by 
sound evidence, although the bearing of these facts on doctrine 
or discipline may need explanation. Still, those familiar with 
anti-Catholic controversy, will recognize that one meets 
therein a constant recurrence of ancient charges, the answers 
to which have often been lost sight of because they were held 
to have served their purpose once forall. An imperative need, 
then, is the preservation in some handy and accessible shape 
of the useful antidotal matter which is constantly to be found in 
our Catholic papers. One would like to see a periodical journal 
composed entirely of reprints of the various replies, explana- 
tions, denials, &c., which are made in our papers and even in 
secular prints to current calumnies, and which run the risk of 
being forgotten almost as soon as made. These extracts should 
be carefully classified, condensed if necessary, and accurately 
indexed. Only the barest summary of longer papers, with a 
note of their origin, need be given. No original matter would 
be wanted except occasional explanatory comments by the 
editor, and inclusion should be made of notable books and 
pamphlets, with an indication of their scope. We believe 
that, taking our press as a whole and the writings of 
Catholics in non-Catholic papers, there would be found 
abundant material for a weekly magazine of fair size. And the 
bound volumes of this, adequately indexed, would form a handy 
source of controversial knowledge for the busy Catholic. 
There have been antidotal journals before now. One called 
The Antidote—an eight sheet large quarto print—was issued 
weekly during the years 18g0—18g2, and its three volumes 
contain a mine of useful information. But its scope was 
not such as has just been sketched. It aimed at producing 
a number of original papers, and made no attempt to 
collect the contributions of controversial importance which 
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appeared in its contemporaries. Our scheme would require 
no staff of contributors, but only a capable editor with leisure 
enough to scan and collect appropriate matter from the out- 
pourings of the press. Paste and scissors could not be more 
usefully employed, and there would be no lack of occasion 
for their use. For proof, let the reader glance through the 
Catholic literary output of the current week and month, here, 
in America, and on the Continent, and note the articles, letters, 
paragraphs and items of news which are worth preserving as 
clearing up some misunderstanding of Catholic doctrine or 
practice, as correcting some inaccurate report, as vindicating 
some point of policy, actual or historical, &c., &c. 

Here, we are convinced, is a most useful work to be done. 
Who is to do it? The vigour and earnestness displayed at 
the annual meetings, early in April, of the Catholic Truth 
Society and the Catholic Reading Guild, the close connection 
with both on their literary side of the Catholic Missionary 
Society, the existence in Victoria Street of that excellent 
institution, the Catholic Reference Library, where such a wide 
selection of the press, foreign and domestic, is to be found; 
the antidotal sections already published by various newspapers, 
the valuable letters and leaders which appear in The Tablet, 
The Catholic Times, The Universe, &c.—all these activities indi- 
cate that the material as well as the talent is abundant in our 
midst. All that is wanted is some capable organizer with 
intelligence and leisure, to utilize what we have got in the 
manner suggested. Is such a person to be found? Perhaps 
the union of forces and the clashing of wits at the National 
Congress will succeed in discovering one. 





J. K. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


The dishonest commercialism which has ac- 
companied the growth of the capitalist system, 
because that system itself came into being at a 
time when the guidance of the Church had been 
thrown off by the chief commercial nations, has lately received 
a striking exposure in the proceedings of the Marconi Commis- 
sion, and it may be hoped that one good result of that unpleasant 
business will be the enlightenment of the public conscience as to 
the iniquity of the commercial gambling still tolerated by the 
law. We have nothing here to say of the political aspect of the 
Marconi scandal, but its moral character calls for a few words 


** Marconis.” 
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of comment. There are abuses which are so wide-spread and so 
inveterate that we have almost ceased to realize how iniquitous 
they really are, and amongjst the worst of this class are certain 
kinds of speculation. Speculation, pure and simple, (as distin- 
guished from investment) is ethically a form of gambling and re- 
quires for its justification the presence of precisely the same con- 
ditions as are needed by other forms of gambling. If the specu- 
lator, then, is to retain his honesty, he must not risk money which 
is not his own or money which, considering his circumstances, the 
clayms of dependants, &c., he cannot afford to risk, nor can he 
justly make use of information, especially if wrongfully acquired, 
which is quite out of the reach of other speculators, however alert 
and intelligent. It is morally wrong to bet on a certainty unless 
you tell the other party to the wager that you are certain. Simi- 
larly to use private and exclusive information so as to profit by 
the purchase and sale of stock is, in plain language, to rob the 
public which has not the means of knowing what you know. It 
is playing with loaded dice. And if, as generally happens, your 
exclusive information concerns some project of rigging the 
market by the formation of trusts, or the circulation of false ru- 
mours, or other such anti-social devices, your dishonesty assumes 
a deeper dye. You are in the position of one who bets against 
the favourite because the rider has told you he means to lose. It 
has been said that no business could be successfully conducted 
on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. However that be, 
(as that great discourse is largely concerned with counsels of per- 
fection) all business should conform to the code of the Deca- 
logue. Stealing is always stealing, whether tolerated by human 
law or not, and it is high time that human law, which condemns 
the street urchin for playing pitch-and-toss, should penalise the 
speculator who, acting on the strength of “ inner” knowledge, 
sells stock for more than its real value. Moralists tell us that we 
may always buy or sell at the market price, even though we 
know that the article is worth more or less, but they suppose our 
knowledge to have been honestly obtained. They would not con- 
demn the founder of the Rothschild fortune for taking means to 
have early knowledge of the result of Waterloo, precisely be- 
cause it was open to other speculators to do the same. A man is 
entitled to the reward of superior shrewdness, provided it does 
not degenerate into fraud. 


One of the latest of our innumerable associa- 
ie — tions is the Freedom Defence League which 
2 has for object the limiting of State in- 

terference with individual liberty. We sym- 

pathize, within bounds, with this object. It always will be a diffi- 
cult matter to draw a satisfactory line between liberty and license, 
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between that use of personal freedom which benefits the com- 


munity and that which does it harm, and it is not surprising that 
the secular State should frequently blunder on one side or the 
other. The task has not become easier since both the individual 
and the State have to so large an extent shaken off allegiance to 
the principles of Christianity, as inculcated by a teaching Church. 
As a result the individual is now more apt to become anti-social 
and the State to become a tyrant. There will always be occa- 


sion for strife between these two tendencies. Given the exist- 


tence of even a small body of citizens who have discarded the 


moral law and have no scruple in seeking their personal gain by 
encouraging every form of vi the community is necessarily ex- 
posed to constant restrictions of liberty. But for the law against 


indecent publications and the censorship of the stage, imperfect 
though both are in their operation, how completely would litera- 
ture and drama be delivered over to the devil and the flesh. Un- 
less the State interfered to check adulteration in food and excess 


in drink and open immorality, to what deep degradation would not 
1 and to protect 


the community sink. To suppress the wicke¢ 
the weak we need legislation at every turn, and the less we can 


rely on cons« ‘more must we look to force If we could 


nee, tn 

only convert the wicked and strengthen the weak, we could re- 
duce the inte ence. of the State to insignificance. In that di- 
rection, and not by aiming at popular control of the Legislature, 
the Executive and the Judiciary (!), as the Freedom Defence 
League desire, lies the hope of personal freedom. It was Chris- 
tianity that broke the despotisms of the heathen, and it is only 
Christianity that can preserve the liberties it won and avert the 


reimposition ot Ceesar’s yok ve Let man submit to the law of 
God, and then human law, with its irritating and ignoble sanc- 
tions, will not come to worry him. The law, as St. Paul tells us, is 


not made for the just man.! 


It 1s argued sometimes that, because a law 
The Source : , 
Ss which is unacceptable to the majority of the 


of , 
community cannot easily be enforced and so 
Law ' : . - 
is evaded or becomes a dead letter, the basis 
of legislative authority is the popular will. This, however, is a 


fallacy, one which vitiates much of the political thinking of the 
day and which consists in confounding justice with efficiency. The 
justice of a law depends on its proceeding from competent author- 
ity within its proper sphere; its efficiency on its being accepted as 
a rule of conduct by the bulk of those affected by it. Public mor- 
ality often falls below the absolute standard, and statesmen, even 
the Church herself, cannot reform abuses until they are recog- 
nized as such by the conscience of the community. Not to men- 


'; Tim ) 
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tion historical cases,—such as slavery, public drunkenness, duel- 
ling,—which the public conscience once tolerated and even de- 
fended, but which now come under the ban of the law, the extent 
to which the “sweating ” of labour flourishes unpunished amongst 
us shows that the community as a whole has not yet realized that 
the very first right of the individual is to lead a decent human life 
on the produce of his toil. When it does, let us hope there will 
be short shrift for the sweaters. 

The inefficiency of much temperance legislation is due to the 
same cause. The enormous waste of national resources and the 
vast moral deterioration which are the immediate fruits of use- 
less habits of drinking cannot be easily prevented, so long as 
social customs remain as they are and so long as the cheerless 
circumstances of the worker and his want of true education lead 
him to seek his chief pleasure in merely physical gratification. 
But once raise his ideals of enjoyment above those of the swill- 
tub, and then State legislation, which now tends only to substitute 
clubs for ‘“‘pubs,” will more readily succeed in bringing the nation 
back into the paths of sobriety. What public opinion can do, 
even apart from legislation, is shown with ever growing emphasis 
by the success of the ‘“ Pure Literature Crusade ”’ in Ireland, a 
movement which, only a litthe more than a year old, has already 
given a serious check to the importation of vulgar and trashy and 
indecent publications into that Christian land. 


In this connection the vote in the House of 


The 
, Commons on April 17th, in favour of the abo- 
Dramatic 6 4 shi 
Censorship. ition of the dramatik ensorship seems to us 


a move in.the wrong direction. Apparently 
it was dictated soleby in the interests of the playwright. who 
under the hackneyed plea of “ art "’ wishes to be free to create 
whatever situations and invent whatever dialogues his un- 
fettered fancy may suggest. Once more, if public opinion were 
Christian, and if the claims of morality were generally accepted 
there might be little danger in abolishing the one slender barrier 
between the public and dramatic license. But with popular taste 
already so low, so tolerant of the base and suggestive, and with 
sO many authors openly scornful of what they call the conven- 
tions of less enlightened ages, what security has the decent rem- 
nant against a wholesale pollution of the stage? In the debate 
much was made of the fact that the censorship (there is now a 
board’) passes practically everything that is submitted to it, and 
much of that is bad, but this only shows that the knowledge of 
its existence and function has already had some effect, and that 
there is need to strengthen rather than abolish its powers. As 
proprietors, managers and actors are practically at one in de- 
manding the retention of the office, we may hope that the Com- 
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mons’ vote may remain an academic expression of opinion. As 
things are, it would not be possible to get a reasoned judgment 
about the morality of a play from the average play-goer. Each 
audience would be divided into parties, according to the varieties 
of morai sense possessed by its members, and, judging by what 
is already tolerated, decency would find but a slender following. 


Whilst the smoke of conflict is gradually drift- 
= ing away from the land which was once Turkey 
War. in Europe, the diplomatists of the various na- 
tions, strange anachronisms in our “ age of de- 
mocracy,” independent alike of kings and peoples and very little 
regardful of {considerations of justice, continue their fierce 
wrangle over the problems of the war. The record of these discus- 
sions, as megaphoned to us through the press, shows that “ diplo- 
matic ’’ Europe, emancipated from the guidance of the Christian 
Church, is no freer from the influence of the ethics of the jungle 
than it was before Christianity dawned. ‘“ Might is right” is 
the motto of every national Chancellery, and the false philosophy 
of evolution, so widely accepted outside the Church, is held to 
justify this cynical denial of Christian morality. 


The State is might [a German soldier assures us] and not 
an academy for the development of human virtue. States 
do not act from good-will, but according to interests. Con- 
sideration for the weakness of neighbours can only be de- 
manded when there is no advantage to be got from their 
weakness. 


In this characteristically brutal utterance we see the principles 
at work in all these international dealings, principles which, if 
acted upon by the individual, would bring him straightway into 
the hands of the police. How is it, except that they tacitly 
assume that justice has no place in inter-State relations, that 
men will do for their country what they would shrink from do- 
ing for themselves,—lie, steal and murder, if need be? And 
why are these pernicious principles so little reprobated by those 
who are not diplomatists and, especially, so condoned by the 
press? In an address to the London Press Club on April 12th, 
Lord Rosebery reminded the assembled journalists that in their 
hands rather than in those of the Foreign Ministers lie the issues 
of peace and war, and he besought them to take to heart their 
responsibilities. The question comes to this—can we Chris- 
tianize the press? If that mighty voice consistently denounced 
injustice at home as well as abroad, and pleaded altways for 


1 Field-Marshal von der Goltz in the Deutsche Rundschau for February. 
(Italics ours.) 
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arbitration as the only rational means of settling disputes, the 
horrors of war would cease upon the civilized earth. But once 
again there comes the clash between material interests and 
morality. The temptation to exaggerate or even to invent the 
rumours of international discord is almost irresistible, and, as 
usual, the course adopted is that taken by the unscrupulous jour- 
nals. Their rivals must imitate their tactics or fall behind in 
the race for popular favour. And so the public mind is kept 
habituated to the idea of war as something inevitable in human 
affairs, instead of being taught that it is in the main anti-Chris- 
tian and essentially a survival of barbarism. 


There proved to be enough Christian senti- 
all ment in the land to prevent the Oxford and 
Obsereance. Cambridge Boat Race being rowed during 
Holy Week, but there was little sign in the 
community of any growing regard for the sacredness of Good 
Friday. Dr. Clifford, it is true, sets his face against any spe- 
cial commemoration of that particular anniversary as savouring 
of Popery, but then Dr. Clifford would rather have atheists teach 
school-children their religion than countenance religious tests 
for teachers.1 So Ais judgment in questions of religion is not 
of much value. Still, whatever theory they hold, it is certain 
that non-Catholics show in their conduct a lamentable want of 
appreciation of the character of that day. A Belgian writer 
once deduced the irreligion of the English from the fact that 
they selected Good Friday, of all days in the year, as ‘v# jour de 
Kermesse. But the inference was widely astray. Good Friday did 
not lose its sacred character in this country until England lost the 
Faith. And even then sufficient reverence for the most solemn 
anniversary in the Christian year survived to secure a general ces- 
sation of work on that day, a cessation which was afterwards 
sanctioned by civil law. But after that the degradation of the day 
became inevitable. To take away from the populace at one and the 
same time their ordinary occupations and their religious practices 
is to leave them without any other alternative than to amuse them- 
selves. If we may not work and have forgotten to pray, what 
remains but to play? And thus, owing to the non-Catholic spirit 
which confines public worship to the Sunday, the leisure which 
was intended to do reverence to Good Friday became an oppor- 
tunity for far worse irreverence than work would have occasioned, 
and the character of the Christian day of mourning was com- 
pletely travestied. There is no more painful evidence of the 
lapse of Christianity outside the Church than the modern obser- 
vance of Good Friday in England. 


1 v. The Tablet, January 19, 1907 


VOL, CXXI. II 
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In March last year the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection presented their report after a pro- 
longed and careful investigation, and the signa- 
tories took occasion to remark 

that the harrowing descriptions and illustrations of opera- 
tions inflicted on animals, which are freely circulated by 
post, advertisement or otherwise, are, in many cases, calcu- 
lated to mislead the public, so far as they suggest that the 
animals in question were not under an anesthetic. To re- 
present that animals subjected to experiments in this country 
are wantonly tortured would in our opinion be absolutely 


Vivisection. 


false. 

Notwithstanding this deliberate opinion a certain shop-window 
in Piccadilly continues to affront the passing public by repre- 
sentations of unanestheticized animals undergoing operations, 
and thus the discredit which always attaches to exaggieration 
and perversion of truth is brought upon an excellent cause, that 
of the humane and kindly treatment of the lower creation. A 
recent suit for slander brought by the lessee of that shop against 
some persons who decried her methods has caused the whole sub- 
ject to be thrashed out again in the law-courts. Undoubtedly 
a vast amount of cruelty, which is the wanton and unnecessary 
infliction of pain upon sentient beings, is everywhere practised on 
animals by thoughtless or malevolent persons, and all right- 
minded folk should do their utmost to lessen that tale of suffer- 
ing. But why attacks should be primarily directed against scien- 
tific vivisection of which the object is avowedly the good of man- 
kind and the methods show a sense of the necessity of avoiding 
cruelty, whilst the various forms of “ blood sports,” for which 
there is much less justification, pass with little animadversion, it 
is not easy to conjecture. Opponents of vivisection say that it 
throws no useful light on the study of medicine, but the weight 
of medical authority seems to be against them. Then they urge 
that the subjects of experiments are not properly anzstheticized, 
—again a matter of evidence regarding which their case is un- 
proven. ‘However, the existence of this agitation against vivi- 
section has undoubtedly led to much greater care being shown in 
supervisinlg the practice and, in so far as it is not tainted with 
the heresy of supposing animals to be on the same mora! plane 
as human beings, differing from the latter not in kind but only in 
degree, it merits the sympathy of all humane persons. 


Is In a summarized passage from Dr. Woodrow 

The Church Wilson’s recent book ‘* The New Freedom,” 

a our contemporary, the Universe, represents the 
Democracy? author as saying that the Catholic Church was 

in the Middle Ages, as it is now, a “ great democracy.” The 
President’s meaning’, judged from the context of the phrase, is 
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clear. He implies that there is no office in the Catholic Church 
which is limited to persons of high birth and connections: that 
all dignities are open to the possessors of talent and virtue, how- 
ever lacking they may be in other mundane qualifications. And 
in this sense the expression is accurate enough. But if we take 
it in its ordinary sense nothing could be further from the truth. 
A democracy in theory (there is no actual instance of the kind) is 
a form of government in which the citizens are able, by voting or 
other means, to direct the course of legislation and administration 
according to their pleasure. And the authority so exercised ac- 
cording to the non-Catholic view comes from those that wield it. 
From this system the constitution of the Christian Church differs 
in almost every point. The absence of hereditary principle and 
of a ruling caste excepted, there is no resemblance between the 
two. The Papacy is a Monarchy, absolute in the sense that it is 
subject to no earthly control,! constitutional in so far as its power 
regarding doctrine is confined to the unfolding of the “‘ deposit of 
faith ” and is checked regarding discipline by tradition and the 
canons. It is an elective monarchy, it is true, but the Cardinals 
who nominate the succession are a small body of men who them- 
selves owe their powers of election to the appointment of the pre- 
vious Pope. Again the whole membership of the Church is di- 
vided into two distinct classes, the clergy and the laity, in the 
former of whom all ecclesiastical power is vested and who them- 
selves determine the conditions of admission to their ranks. If 
we are to suppose that Christ our Lord made choice for His 
Church of what was absolutely the best form of government, it 
would seem that democracy as a system is not in the running. 
However, that supposition would not be warranted, for the func- 
tions and purposes of the Civil State and the Christian Church 
are so widely distinct that they may well require distinct forms of 
government. And amongst the secular States themselves their 
very varied needs, characteristics, antecedents and stages of civi- 
lization would seem to call for a great variety of political systems, 
so that in matters of government ne nation’s meat might easily be 
another’s poison. However, we are safe in assuming in the case 
of the Church that the Infinite Wisdom who designed her consti- 
tution and superintended its evolution has actually fashioned the 
system best calculated to effect His purpose. And this is certainly 
not a democracy. 


Much to the above effect has been eloquently 
expressed by our brilliant contributor “ John 
Ayscough” in the April &ritish Review, (an 
issue which is remarkably full of good things) 
‘ Liberalism and Catholics.”” His object is to de- 


The Church 
and 
Political Parties. 
writing upon ‘ 
1 It is guarded against failure in the object of its institution, not by a power 
of deposition vested in a General Council, but by the providence of God, in 
accordance with the promise made by Christ to Peter. 
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precate any attempt to consider Liberalism as the natural ally of 
the Church on the grounds of their supposed constitutional affinity 
and, taking the essence of Liberalism to be that which goes by 
the name on the Continent, he has no difficulty in showing that in 
character, aims and products the two systems are totally opposed 
to one another. But we venture to think that-he goes too far 
in asserting substantial identity of principle between English and 
Continental Liberalism. If that were so then indeed no loyal 
Catholic could belong to that party. We cannot, of course, argue 
from mere similarity of names, and it may be a fact that Liberal- 
ism abroad is everywhere opposed to the supernatural claims of 
the Church, without the principles of the historical British party 
being held to involve any such attitude. The temptation to 
enlist the tremendous moral force of Christianity in support of 
this or that political factjon and thus smite opponents with the 
weapon of religious anathema is a very strong and very natural 
one, but all faithful Catholics should resist it. The Church is 
above all parties, creatures as they are for the most part of narrow 
material interests. She stands for justice everywhere, for the 
rights and dignity of all human beings, for the responsibility of 
power and privilege, for the duties of wealth, for the obligations 
of charity—and Catholics in pursuit of these ideals may attach 
themselves to whatever party seems most likely to promote them. 

Like “ John Ayscough ” we have “ no politics ” in the sense of 
belonging to a party, but taking things as we find them here to- 
day, we find little to choose, from the Catholic standpoint, be- 
tween a faction which fosters religious bigotry in Ireland and one 
which persecutes Catholic schools in England. 


The Children’s Magazine is a very attractively 
sadelgences got up little monthly which, we are told, grew 
Po 4 Sin. out of Zhe ¢ hildren’s Encyclopedia. This 

latter enterprise was brought to a successful 


conclusion some four or five years ago, but its character was such, 
as we pointed out at the time,! as to give Catholics not a little to 
complain of. It would seem as if the spirit of the parent work had 
descended to its offspring, for in the May issue of the Children’s 
Magazine there is a perfectly outrageous libel on the Catholic 
doctrine of Indulgences, worthy of the lowest journal! that lives by 
bigotry and mendacity. Lies about Catholics in periodicals in- 
tended for adults are bad enough, yet such readers have a chance 
at least of recognizing their character. But it is a cruel and 
wicked thing to poison the minds of children against their fellow 
citizens of the Catholic faith by statements palpably and de- 
monstrably false, such as that indulgences are licenses to commit 
sin. We understand that a vigorous protest has been made to 


1 See “ An Instructor of Babes and Sucklings,’’ THe Montu, June, 1908. 
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the publishers by the Secretary of the C.T.S., which may possibly 
produce some effect. As business men they may see the inad- 
visability of alienating from their periodical the minds of even 
so small a portion of the community as we are in this land. 

In the United States Catholics are influential enough not 
to be ignored. The first edition of 7he Children’s Encyclopedia 
was severely criticised over there with the result that the pub- 
lishers made a considerable number of corrections in the second, 
which are thus summarised by our contemporary America.' 


The positive Evolution of former editions is now reduced 
to a theory. God is declared the origin of life and thought 
and things, and man’s early circumstances are greatly im- 
proved. Giordano Bruno has ceased to be a martyr to 
science and is executed for heresy only, nor is Galileo now 
subjected to torture, though he swears “ not to believe ”’ his 
theory, an oath of which he will doubtless be relieved in the 
next edition. Elizabeth is now bracketed with Mary as a 
martyr-maker, and Protestant persecutions are noted. Pro- 
testant ministers have lost the distinction of pioneer mis- 
sionaries, and the fruitful heroism of Catholic missionaries 
in North and South America is recorded. Various refer- 
ences to relics and indulgences are set right, and St. Do- 
minic and Roger Bacon are handled inoffensively if inade- 
quately. . . . Many events and persons of Catholic interest 
are described with sympathy. Moreover the Grolier 

Company’s editors declare their readiness to correct every 
demonstrable error. 
Testimony to the same effect is borne in another American journal 
called 7 ruth and devoted to antidotal work. This is a welcome 
sign that the ancient Protestant authorities from which much 
anti-Catholic bigotry is drawn are becoming gradually and de- 


servedly discredited. 


A year or so ago Dr. John Clifiord in his rdéle 


she of “ veteran reformer ” and general friend of 
Portuguese : ‘ ae ; 
, humanity told his flock that * Portugal, in spite 
Misgovernment . , 
of the plots and snares and stratagems of a 


tyrannical priesthood and a decadent Monarchism continued 
faithful to its democratic ideal.” A rather striking commentary 
on that text has been furnished by the revelations which the 
Duchess of Bedford communicated to the Zimes on April 5th, 
and by the speeches at the meeting of protest, presided over by 
Lord Lytton, in London on April 22nd. Ever since the start of 
the present Godless government in Portugal, our Catholic papers 
have vigilantly exposed and emphatically condemned its stark in- 


1 Dec. 14, 1912. 
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justice towards the Church and its political opponents. Where 
the secular press, blinded by its prejudice, saw nothing but the 
rising of a misgoverned people against its oppressors, Catholics, 
taught by long experience of persecution, diagnosed the movement 
correctly from the start as an outbreak organized by the secret 
societies and having no higher ideal than the destruction of re- 
ligion and the plunder of property. Week after week with 
monotonous insistence our papers have chronicled the stages of 
the rake’s progress, as this little group of atheistical bandits, mis- 
called a government, plunged from one excess to another till it 
stands to-day before the world in such a state of moral and po- 
litical bankruptcy that its warmest friends have no choice but 
to repudiate it. What the 7ad/eZ said two years ago the Z'imes 
is echoing to-day, so long a time does it take for the truth to 
break through anti-Catholic prepossessions. The inevitable offi- 
cial démenti, published in the Zimes of April 23rd, is power- 
less to refute the concurrent testimony of scores of witnesses 
for the past two years. 

There is an earnest and well-meaning organization amongst 
us, called the “‘ Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society,” 
which during these years has carried on a zealous campaign in 
Parliament and the press against slave-labour in Portuguese 
Colonies. The iniquities of the planters in San Thomé and Prin- 
cipe against African blacks have been pressed upon the notice of 
a Government stained with far greater and less excusable outrages 
against its own subjects. By a singularly fatuous distinction it is 
held to be against international etiquette to remonstrate against 
Portuguese inhumanity at home whilst one freely condemns it as 
exercised abroad. Let us hope that, now that the secular press of 
this country has awakened to the true character of Costa and his 
carbonarios, Portugal's “ ancient ally ’’ will take steps to purge 
herself of the disgrace of such an alliance. 


The recent interesting trial Jlethew v. The 
Times whilst doing something to explain the 
exact ecclesiastical status of the plaintiff, the 
terms of whose excommunication by the Pope 


Bishop Mathew 
and 
**The Times.” 


last year formed the gravamen of his charge against the defen- 
dants, threw a curious light upon the extreme haziness in regard 
to the internal economy of the Catholic Church which exists even 
in the best-informed non-Catholic circles. No one will deny that 
both the learned judge who presided and the counsel who pleaded 
before him are highly-cultured men, and it is to be presumed that 
they had studied carefully the particulars of the charge and of 
the defence, yet all during the four days’ trial elementary points 
respecting the attitude of the Church towards other religious 
bodies and the doctrine of Orders were misunderstood, to the 
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manifest confusion of the issue. How the plaintiff could rightly 
be called a “ pseudo-Bishop ” by an authority which recognized 
his episcopal rank was a matter on which no adequate light was 
cast. In Catholic minds everything turns, of course, on mission 
and jurisdiction, yet those vital words were not even mentioned 
from beginning to end of the case. A point of outstanding value 
which will deprive (or would, if they were honest), the low-grade 
Protestant controversialists of a favourite weapon, was the author- 
itative declaration by Father David Fleming that in modern times 
the social status of an “excommunicatus vitandus” is not meant 
to be affected by the decree. Of this subject we have already 
spoken at greater length. 


The Rationalists Sir Bertram Windle’s excellent book—* Facts 
and and Theories ’’—has received in Bedrock one 
“Facts and of the best possible advertisements. Bedrock 
Theories.” is styled a “ Quarterly Review of Scientific 


Thought ” and is edited by a committee of Oxford professors. 
Its aim is to provide an arena for the frank discussion of every 
sort of problem, philosophical, scientific, sociological, that can 
provoke the activities of the modern mind, and it is open to the 
orthodox no less than to the heterodox. But from its review 
columns we may fairly gauge the spirit which animates it, for it 
belongs to the editors to select the reviewers. In the April 
issue, Professor Windle’s book, which as our readers may re- 
member is devoted to exposing the pseudo-scientific methods of 
many modern “ scientists,’’ is noticed by a writer who hides his 
identity under the pseudonym “ The Hermit of Prague.” And 
he has good reason to be ashamed of disclosing his name, for 
what he has penned is a particularly odious specimen of criti- 
cal dishonesty. Instead of speaking of the contents of “ Facts 
and Theories ” and discussing their value from his own stand- 
point, as every fair critic is bound to do, he leaves the book en- 
tirely alone and devotes two pages to general considerations of 
the Church’s attitude towards science and to an unworthy attack 
on Professor Windle himself. It looks for all the world as if, 
having searched the treatise in vain for something to find fault 
with, some statement to question or some position to overthrow, 
this “ scientist ” had given up in despair and said to himself, * I 
cannot discredit the book; let me discredit the author.” And 
even in that cowardly aim the most that he can do is to adduce as'a 
triumphant discovery the fact that in a frevious work of Pro- 
fessor Windle’s, which belonged to a philosophical series, the 
diocesan imprimatur is to be found! 

We repeat that the patent and impotent malevolence of this 
hostile critic is an excellent commendation of the Professor's 
book, and it should animate Catholics to disseminate it broad- 
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cast. With its orderly and reasoned examination of scientific 
assumptions it is evidently felt as a severe blow to the irrational 
dogmatism of the rationalist. The review, so to call it, in Bed- 
rock will only increase the admiration of the fairminded for 
“Facts and Theories,” whilst it reflects very adversely on the 
reviewer and on the magazine which thought fit to print his dia- 
tribe, 


ltisa hopeful sign that the movement amongst 
A Readable Catholics in favour of a new English transla- 
St. Paul. tion of the Scriptures, which should be at once 
accurate, scholarly and free from reproach in 
style, is spreading and growing in force. Many critics have ex- 
pressed discontent with Challoner’s Douay Bible, both with the 
Old Testament which has remained with text practically untouched 
‘since 1635 and with the New, which has suffered a contrary fat 
and been rehandled so often that there are at present no less than 
four distinct varieties of text in use, differing from each other in 
hundreds of points and all bearing a plentiful crop of misprints, 
Of recent years Father Sydney Smith has called attention in the 
pages of this periodical! to the resulting confusion, the present 
writer has discussed desirable improvements in form as well as 
matter in later issues,? the Rev. J. J. O'Gorman in the /rish 
Theological Quarterly for October, 1911, describes the two chief 
editions of Challoner’s New Testament, pleading earnestly for 
a revision, and lastly—not to extend the list unduly—the Rev. 
Hugh Pope, O.P., in the current (April) Dublin Review shows 
at great length how very defective the Rheims version was in many 
respects and how the successive retouchings of Challoner’s re- 
vision have not improved it either in style or accuracy. Inciden- 
tally, Father Pope points out many of the faults of the Vulgate 
itself in respect to the Greek text, and he concludes with an ap- 
peal for scholars to take the wo-k of revision in hand at once, so 
as to get through, before the appearance of the revised Vulgate 
now in the hands of Abbot Gasquet’s Commission, the immense 
amount of preparatory work which will be necessary. 

All this interest in the state of our English versions con- 
vinces us that the time is opportune for attempting to remove 
what has acted for so long as a discouragement to Bible-reading 
amongst us—the lack of a thoroughly correct translation, well 
printed, well equipped with explanatory adjuncts, rationally ar- 
ranged and carefully edited. Last January we mentioned that a 
beginning in this direction had been made by a new rendering 
from the Greek of St. Paul’s “ Thessalonians.”” We are glad 
to announce that the project in its general lines has met with the 


1 « Our English Catholic Bible,’ THe Montu, June, July, 1897. 
2 «* Wanted: a Readable Bible,’ THE Montu, May, June, 1908. 
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approval of the Hierarchy and that the co-operation of various 
scholars is being sought to carry it on. It is hoped to issue the 
various Epistles of St. Paul in separate fasciculi which can be 
bound together in one or more volumes. The first should be in 
the hands of the printer before very long, together with a pros- 
pectus of the whole work. 


In the April number of THE MONTH, p. 411. 
in view of a certain comparison, we described 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as 
the doctrine that to our Blessed Lady, “through 
the merits of her Redeemer is given the grace which takes away 
original sin at an earlier stage of her life than that of her post- 
natal Baptism.” It has been pointed out to us that this can read 
as if implying that she had been at least for a short time in 
original sin, since otherwise that sin could not be said to have 


A Correction. 


been taken away. That certainly was not our meaning, but the 
sentence is clumsily formed and we should not like to leave 
uncorrected words that could in any way bear a sense opposed 
to that cherished dogma. We would substitute, therefore, * to 
her. . . . was given, at the very first moment of her personal 
life, the sanctifying grace which excludes original sin.” 


Ioan pace 
Re VlLEWS. 


1.—THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY :.' 


THE problems connected with Universal Ideas, their nature, 
their origin, their interpretation, are, as every student knows, 
among the most abstruse and irritating of all the problems of 
philosophy. They provided the principal food and stimulus 
of the European intellect for centuries; indeed, superficial 
observers have often imagined that the whole Catholic philo- 
sophy of the Middle Ages was little more than a kind of 
bovine rumination over these problems. It is no small merit 
of Dr. Aveling’s work, that, in small compass, it presents a 
clear and suggestive abstract of the main historical aspects of 
the controversy. 

1 The Consciousness of the Universal: A Contribution to the Pheno- 
menology of the Thought Precesses: Thesis approved for the Degree of 
Doctor of Science in the University of London. By Francis Aveling, Ph.D. 
(Louvain) ; D.Sc. (Lond.); D.D. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. x, 255. 
Price, 5s. net. 1912. 
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Dr. Aveling distinguishes three phases in the dispute: the 
metaphysical, the epistemological, and the psychological. 
The two first are very closely connected. The question 
whether, and in what sense, our ideas correspond to reality, 
is intimately bound up with metaphysical doctrine. The 
connection, however, may remain for a long time implicit; 
and the effect of making the epistemological problem explicit 
has often been to eclipse for a time the metaphysical interest. 
The historical sketch, which forms Part I. of this book, largely 
consists in showing the fluctuations of opinion in various 
periods according as one point of view or the other has 
prevailed. An historical survey tends as a rule and most 
often justly to be an eirenicon of past controversies; and we 
gladly acknowledge that Dr. Aveling’s distinction of the meta- 
physical and epistemological aspects helps towards a recon- 
ciliation of contending systems; at least it enables us to see 
both sides from an impartial point of view. Thus, it appears 
that the nominalists and conceptualists were in many cases 
merely psychologists born out of due time. Dr. Aveling does 
good service, too, in regard to some of the less popular 
medizval philosophers. We have in mind especially his brief, 
but suggestive vindication of William of Occam from the 


charge of nominalism in the strict sense. In the same spirit 
is his emphatic statement that “Kant is in no sense a 
subjectivist.”” Such designations indeed as ‘‘ nominalist”’ or 
** subjectivist,” though they may be useful labels for broad 


and more or less remote tendencies of thought, can scarcely 
ever be rigidly applied to any individual writer. 

Dr. Aveling himself approaches the problem from a 
strictly psychological standpoint. The question for him is, 
‘‘What is discoverable in consciousness when we think the 
‘universal’ or the ‘individual’... when we think, for 
example, ‘ man,’ ‘this man,’ ‘all men’?” All the schools are 
agreed that the function of intellectual conception is carried 
on to some extent through the medium of images. Most of 
the Scholastic writers, including St. Thomas, have insisted 
that the intellect is only roused into activity on the occurrence 
of a ‘‘ phantasm” or sense-image of the object. This generali- 
zation was to a large extent a priori; at all events, it was not 
based on a very detailed or critical examination of the facts 
of consciousness. It is this detailed analysis of facts that the 
modern experimental pyschology seeks to supply; and the 
present work is an essay—in certain respects, a pioneer-essay 
—towards that result. 


7? 
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It would be difficult, without technicalities, to describe the 
series of experiments which Dr. Aveling and his assistants 
performed, and which are described with great fulness and 
analyzed with much skill in the volume before us. Briefly 
the experiments consisted in tracing the process by which 
certain nonsense-words which had been arbitrarily assigned 
to various sets of pictures, and learnt in conjunction with 
these, gradually attained the status of ordinary verbal symbols 
significant of the subjects represented by the picture. During 
the ‘‘learning-process,” the subjects of the experiment set 
down an analysis of the facts of consciousness as observed in 
introspection. As might have been expected, these analyses 
exhibit many divergencies, but these are not such as to 
preclude certain broad conclusions as to the réle played by 
imagery in general as a subsidiary function in the process of 
conception. For details of these conclusions, we refer our 
readers to Dr. Aveling's volume. 

From the nature of its subject, this book demands careful 
reading; but we think the reader will find no difficulty in 
following the experiments, when once he has acquired a 
certain familiarity with the technical terms. The descriptions 
in themselves are very clear, and the whole is laid out on an 
orderly and methodical plan, the results at each stage being 
carefully tabulated. For the purposes of the general or half- 
expert reader (an ‘‘ old” psychologist, let us say), the addition 
of an Index and a Glossary would be a great improvement, 
the latter especially, in view of the somewhat esoteric 
character of psychometric terminology. 


2—THE “DAWN OF CATHOLIC REVIVAL” IN 
FRANCE.! 

This book is of such extraordinary interest, that, averse 
as we usually are to the lazy habit of translating, and eager 
as we are to see a richer indigenous Catholic literature of re- 
search and philosophy, we have wondered whether it should 
not ‘be translated, and find its way into every Catholic library 
frequented by intelligent people who yet do not read French. 
The book will charm not only those to whom a brilliant page 
of French is always pure delight—and the two young writers 
who have “Agathon ” for pen-name are nothing if not bril- 
liant—and those who want a reliable synthesis of the scattered 
forces or elements they think they diagnose in modern France ; 

1 Les Jeunes Gens d’Aujourd’hui, By ‘‘Agathon.” Paris: Plon Nourrit. 
Pp. v., 289. Price, 3-50fr. 1913. 
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but it wil! console too the pessimist, it will instruct all who are 
anxious to work aright in their complex modern world, and 
it will prove in itself an added force in those confluent currents 
which are setting towards Catholicism. Agathon traces with 
rapid and vigorous strokes the condition of apathy, decadence, 
moral collapse and disintegration of personality which per- 
vaded France about 1890, when the generation arriving at 
maturity has justly been called manguée, sacrifiée. Mr. 
Granville Barker might have written upon it a whole new play 
of Waste. But there appears to be an ebb and flow in the 
moral life of man, or anyhow of Frenchmen, similar to that 
pulsation in the universe which Plato wrote of—never fully 
alive for long together, yet unable wholly to die. From the 
mental, moral, social, and political anarchy, resulting from 
the snapping of traditions, the apostasy from principle, and 
the collapse of systems, emerged the will for action, person- 
ality, realism, creed and code. But this incarnates itself in 
a return to Catholicism,—to Roman Catholicism. Mr. Belloc, 
in one of his moods, will say, not France and French, but Gaul 
and Gallic, so clear is he and so ignorant are we that the 
whole culture of his country is Latin and Catholic, and that a 
return to Authority means a return, necessarily, to Rome. 
With “ The taste for Action,” ‘* Faith in Patriotism,’’ and 
“Realism in Politics,’”’ Agathon sees that “‘A Catholic Renais- 
sance”’ is essentially bound up. A recent article of M. Goyau’s 
in the Constructive Review, and one of Mr. Arkel in the 
Hibbert relate rather the ecclesiastical and sociological aspect 
of this dawn of a revival—for revival, in a univetsal sense, 
it cannot yet be called; but Agathon, confining himself 
to the Universities, the /ycées, the écoles normales, and the 
general trend of philosophy and literature—the intellectual 
élite, in short—-has made this the subject of his highly scien- 
tific investigation. And he can give us at once statistics, wide 
generalization, shrewd cominent, and most varied illustrations 
concerning it. How often we have been asked to put briefly 
our honest view of the work done by the old and the new 
Sillon ; the Action Francajise ; the influence on French culture 
and thought of Bergson; the position of Claudel and Jammes 
and Péguy’s new literature: the meaning of that word “ con- 
verts "’ which we might think applicable only here in Eng- 
land, yet true of an increasing percentage of French Catho- 
lics. Here we find elements for a reply. Only space pre- 
vents our writing at greater length and with equal emphasis 
upon this important and quite original book. 
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3—THE CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERT:' 

Mgr. Benson would seem to be incapable of writing any- 
thing that is not bright and telling, and certainly his Con- 
jessions of a Convert merit these adjectives. They appeared 
originally in the Ave Maria, and in ashort Preface he tells 
us he hesitated to republish “ partly because it appeared to 
him really doubtful whether these would be of any real 
service at all.’”’ One cannot but be glad that he did not yield 
to this hesitation, for those who take interest in conversions 
and are familiar with the difficulties which in these days con- 
verts are apt to feel, and on the other hand with the elements 
in Catholicism which mostly appeal to them, will deem that 
a book like the present is just what they require to set be- 
fore their Anglican friends. With a very delicate touch and 
a fulness of sympathy for so much of what he has had to 
leave behind, he brings before his readers quite a picture- 
gallery of interesting personalities, thoroughly representative 
of the varieties of Anglican life, whose influence told on the 
gradual development of his religious ideas. Beginning as 
a moderate High Churchman, he became eventually a Ritu- 
alist, and joined the Mirfield community, where he remained 
till he saw the necessity of being reconciled to the Catholic 
Church. He gives a delightful picture of his Mirfield life, to 
which, indeed, he would like to return were it possible to 
do so and to find it had become Catholic. 

But as it happened the nature of his work there brought 
forcibly before him the doctrinal disunion which characterizes 
the Anglican body. At Mirfield itself “ there was peace and 
tolerable equanimity,” though by the extreme party of Ritu- 
alists, to which he himself inclined, the Mirfield standards 
of belief were held in some suspicion as too low. On the 
other hand, when he went out to preach missions, he not 
unfrequently found himself in churches where those standards 
were thought much too high. 

I found [he says] all kinds of teaching and ceremonial. In one 
church they would wear elaborate stoles but no vestments, with 
doctrines to correspond ; in another, vestments would be used at 
services to which the important Protestants did not come; 
teaching on the Real Presence would be skilfully veiled, and 
penance would be referred to in a hasty aside as the ‘*‘ Sacrament 
of reconciliation,’ or taught explicitly only to a favoured few at 
some small guild service. And, of course, it must be remembered 

1 By Robert Hugh Benson, London: Longmans. Pp.ix, 169. Price, 
3s. 6d. net. 1973. 
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that even so one did not experience a tenth of the further divisions 
and schools of thought in the Church of England—divisions of 
which, however, it was impossible to be ignorant. 

On what principle, amidst these variations, was he to dis- 
cover the teaching sanctioned by the Living Voice, which for 
some time past he had convinced himself must exist on earth? 
At one time he had thought to find it in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Articles, but these were so differently 
interpreted by the different schools. Then he excogitated a 
theory of the “‘ Church Diffusive.”” The living voice was to 
be heard in the consensus of Rome, Canterbury and Moscow. 
But this broke down too. 

Like other converts, when asked to give the reasons for 
their conversion, Mgr. Benson tells us he finds it utterly im- 
possible to lay his finger upon this or that as the one that 
finally convinced him. Indeed he regrets the suggestion that 
it was argument that convinced him. “ It was rather,” he 
says, ‘‘ my being drawn by the Spirit of God towards a van- 
tage-ground whereon I could look out and see the facts as 
they were.”” There were the two Churches, the Anglican and 
the Roman, facing each other. The former, if tolerable in 
theory, was intolerable in practice. ‘ Her children lived and 
died by tens of thousands, actually ignorant of what I be- 
lieved to be the Catholic Gospel, ignorant not merely through 
neglect, but through the deliberate instruction of men who 
were as fully accredited ministers as myself.’’ In the Roman 
whether or no a priest was care- 


sé 


system, on the other hand, 
less or slothful or even lax in his private views made no 
essential difference; his flock knew what was necessary for 
salvation and how to obtain it. The smallest Catholic child 
knew precisely how to be reconciled to God and to receive 
His grace.” 

Still he was warned that it would be unsafe to assume 
that the plainest way was the safest, and he did not dispense 
himself from much reading and study, though he felt deeply 
that “‘ if the Church of Christ be God’s way of salvation, it is 
impossible that the finding ot it should be a matter of shrewd- 
ness or scholarship.”” These two books particularly came to 
his rescue, Mallock’s Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption and 
Newman's Development of Doctrine. The former taught him 
the hopelessness of his Church Diffusive theory. The 
‘“* Church Diffusive ”’ itself rejected that theory, for it was by 
no means a point on which Rome, Moscow and Canterbury 
were agreed. The Development of Doctrine directed his eyes 
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to “the mystical Bride of Christ, growing through the ages 
from the state of childhood to adolescence, increasing in wis- 
dom and stature, not adding to, but developing her know- 
ledge, strengthening her limbs, stretching out her hands.”’ 

This will suffice to indicate the general trend of the 
thoughts by which Mgr. Benson was led to his goal, but what 
will strike readers who have travelled the same road is the 
accuracy with which he has scrutinized its course. 

In the last chapter he records for the sake of his Angli- 
can friends the impression the Catholic Church has made on 
him when seen from within. His estimate here is just and dis- 
cerning, but does he not overrate the prejudice against con- 
verts ana conversions, which does undoubtedly show itself 
in some quarters among the Catholic body? As a convert 
of many years standing the present reviewer notes a great 
change in this respect as compared with what was half-a- 
century ago. Then there was undoubtedly a prejudice against 
converts among, not older converts, but many “ old Catho- 
lics.”” It was due to various causes, but largely to a disposi- 
tion not altogether indiscernible among some of the converts 
of those days to be over-critical of what they found, and to 
agitate for changes, perhaps desirable in themselves, but not 
likely to be too acceptable to those lovers of old ways. There 
is of course something of this now, but not nearly so much: the 
differences of view now-a-days being far less pronounced. 
Anyhow, there can be no doubt that the work of helping 
others into the fold is a very great work, much needed in 
these days, and Mgr. Benson’s words on the subject are words 
to which we should all give heed. 


4—THE ORDER OF PREACHERS:! 

In 1846, Cardinal Newman questioned whether the 
Dominican Order was not ‘‘a great idea extinct.” Four 
years later, Pius 1X. appointed Alexander Vincent Jandel 
Vicar-General of the whole Order, and from that date began 
the movement which was to show that the great idea of 
St. Dominic was as full of vitality and as suited to the needs 
of the age in the nineteenth as it had been in the thirteenth 
century. 

Alexander Jandel was ordained in 1834, and after teaching 
Holy Scripture in the seminary at Nancy for two years, felt 

1 The Dominican Revival in the Nineteenth Century. By Father Raymund 
Devas, O.P. London: Longmans. Pp. xiii, 147. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1913. 
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himself strongly drawn to the Society of Jesus. On the advice 
of his Jesuit director, however, he determined to remain three 
more years in the diocese; and it was during this time that he 
came under the influence of Lacordaire, then about to 
re-establish the Dominican Order in France,  Lacordaire 
asked the young Abbé to join him in that great work, and for 
long Father Jandel’s mind was torn between the attractions of 
the two Orders. His doubts were finally set at rest by his old 
Jesuit director, on whose advice he determined to give himself 
to St. Dominic rather than to St. Ignatius. Asa Dominican 
he received the religious name of Vincent, after St. Vincent 
Ferrer, and having finished his noviceship and been professed 
at Rome, he worked for a few years in France under 
Lacordaire. 

In 1850 he was recalled to Rome and appointed Vicar- 
General by the Pope, as “‘a religious gifted with piety and 
prudence, and inflamed with zeal for regular discipline.” 

The new Vicar-General set about the much-needed work 
of reform immediately, and it is the story of this reform that 
is told with singular charm and candour by Father Raymund 
Devas, O.P., in Zhe Dominican Revival in the Nineteenth Century. 
At that date, we are told, the Order had lamentably fallen 
away from the ideal of its founder and the glory of its old 
traditions; nor are the causes far to seek: the Revolution in 
France, Protestant ascendency in England and Germany, 

Josephism”’ in Austria, the political troubles of Italy, the 
jealousy and arrogance of the Spanish kings, were all powerful 
forces tending to destroy monastic life in Europe; add to 
these the often well-intentioned but insidious and delusive 
desire of bringing the old Orders ‘‘ up to date”’’ by changing 
traditional observance, and there is nothing to surprise us in 
the result or to lead us to suppose that the Dominican 
Order should have suffered less than others. 

In 1504, with the forced consent of Pius VII., all the 
Religious Orders in Spain, the Dominicans included, were 
freed from direct Roman jurisdiction and were governed instead 
by Spanish Vicars-General. The whole of South America 
and the Philippine Islands came under the same arrangement, 
and when Spain lost her hold upon these countries the 
Religious Communities there situated found themselves for 
all practical purposes subject neither to the Spanish Vicars 
nor to their Generals in Rome. 

In England the number of Dominicans had fallen so low 
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that the Chapter of 1810 had discussed the advisability of 
disbanding the Province; and in other places where the 
Provinces had not been destroyed, or severed from unity, or 
‘ kept in constant fear of extinction, they had been, to a large 
extent, infected with the spirit already alluded to, of suiting 
the Order to the age, and the strict observance of the Rule 
was no longer maintained. 

Father Jandel’s methods of reform were as successful as 
they were characteristic of his confidence in the fundamental 
goodness of his fellow-Religious. He began by securing that 
in each Province there should be one house of strict obser- 
vance, where the novices should be trained and whither such 
older Fathers should repair as wished to live the true 
Dominican life. He wished the reform to spring as far as 
possible from within, and not to be imposed from without. 
‘“We have not,” he writes, “‘the intention of bringing back 
everyone without exception to the full rigour of a life (of 
which, nevertheless, all have made profession),”’ but ‘the 
least we can do is not to allow those to be turned away from 
their holy resolutions who are able to will and to run that 
they may ‘press towards the mark, to the prize of the 
supernal vocation of God in Jesus Christ.’ ” 

It is curious to observe that all the objections brought 
against the exact observance of the rule in the nineteenth 
century, had already been brought and met four centuries 
earlier, when the first great revival was effected by Blessed 
Raymund of Capua. 

Little by little, with infinite gentleness and _ infinite 
patience, Father Jandel and the zealous brethren who 
gathered about him, won their way. In 1855 he was appointed 
by the Pope Master-General for a period of six years. At the 
end of that time, so complete was his triumph, that he was 
elected General by the votes of the Order. Province after 
province had come into line. 

In 1872 Pius IX. published a special Bull regarding the 
Dominicans, which annulled for them the disastrous decree 
of Pius VII., and restored the unity so ardently desired by 
the whole Order. At the General Chapter of 1871 a fresh 
edition of the Constitutions had been prepared, and when the 
saintly General died in the December of 1872, his great work 
was accomplished—the Dominican Order had been brought 
up to date in the truest sense, by being brought back to its 
primitive fervour and austerity. 
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The value of the book is greatly enhanced by the intro- 
duction of so many of Father Jandel’s beautiful letters and by 
the excellent portraits of the great General himself, Father 
Augustus Procter, and Father Tom Burke. This account of 
the restoration of the Ordo Veritatis makes a far wider appeal 
than merely to the sons and daughters of St. Dominic. It is 
a valuable contribution to the history of the Church, being a 
history of the rekindling of a great ideal originally inspired by 
a great churchman and a great saint. 


5.—LUTHER:' 

This first instalment of a work destined to appear, it 
seems, in six volumes, is an event of the first importance for 
that great majority of our own priests and laity who do not 
read German, and also for the reading world at large, since 
this Life of Luther is bound to become standard, in a sense 
in which even Denifle’s could never do. In this first volume 
the life of Luther is related up to 1519, which comprises his 
early life and journey to Rome; his early doctor’s career 
at Wittenberg; his Occamist education and the relation in 
which he stood to Scholasticism and Mysticism, Tauler’s in 
particular. Then comes the crisis of 1515-16 when the Com- 
mentary on Romans was published; his superiorate and 
reforming spirit ; the Ga/atians Commentary and the first dis- 
putes; the preaching of Tetzel in 1517 and the Indulgence 
thesis, and the “ Assurance of Salvation ”’ stage. 

What is of supreme importance is the spirit in which 
Father Grisar writes. He disclaims all attempt to set forth 
the “ Catholic feeling ” with regard to Luther (p. xxxix. 
as neither can Denifle, from whom he sometimes differs, but 
whom he utilizes often, claim to do this. Similarly Késtlin, 
on his side, does not (though so impartial) set out a simple 
“Protestant opinion” on Luther, for to-day no such thing 


sé 


exists. Father Grisar wishes to give an “exact historical and 
psychological picture of Luther’s personality, which still re- 
mains an enigma from so many points of view.” It is “ his 
hero’s interior life, his spiritual development, and his psychic 
history.’ which he keeps in the foreground (p. xxvii. cf. p. 


xxxi.). Father Grisar has “not only avoided theological 

1 By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Authorized translation by E. M. Lamond. 
Edited by L. Cappadelta. Vol. I. London: Kegan Paul. Pp. xxxix, 404. 
Price, 12s. net. 1913. 
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polemics with Protestants, but has carefully refrained from 
considering Protestantism at all. . . . To show the effects 
of Luther’s work upon the history of the world was not my 
business” (p. xxxiv.). Besides, a “real renunciation of 
Luther as the founder of modern German Protestant belief has 
by now taken place” (p. xxxv.). 

Father Grisar notes how Protestants on their side are 
shovelling away the accumulated rubbish which the ages have 
heaped up round Luther’s personality, making of him a sheer 
myth, and all biography of him a mere /able convenue. 
Joseph Braun could write even in 1908, “ We still possess no 
reliable biography of Luther.’’ On his side, Father Grisar 
notes the excrescences on the Catholic side—* not the insult- 
ing treatment of Luther customary with some of the older 


polemical writers. . . . (but) the great number of fables 
and false interpretations which have been accepted.”” All 


this Father Grisar, with infinite tact, rectifies. So impartial 
were Father Grisar’s studies on which this book was founded, 
that while reputable Protestant critics applauded his “ entire 
objectivity ’ to the skies, others, more suspicious, deemed it 
impossible he should sacrifice so much good “ apologetic ” 
stuff, and thought he was erecting a mere facade of modera- 
tion to mask his real intentions (p. xxxiii.). A large part of 
the Introduction is occupied with expressions of good will and 
charity towards those Protestants from whom he will be com- 
pelled to differ, and he makes his own the excellent senti- 
ments of G. J. Planck (who in 1800 was writing upon reli- 
gious beliefs and reunion), substituting only the word Catho- 
lic for Protestant, and Protestant for Catholic, in the most 
honourable, kindly, and earnest words of that devout Lu- 
theran. 

This book is a model of every literary, critical, and 
scholarly virtue. 


6.—FREDERIC OZANAM.' 

The first centenary of the birth of Frederic Ozanam, 
which occurred on April 23rd, has been the occasion of in- 
numerable appreciations of the character and work of that 
great man whose name, indeed, can never be forgotten as 
long as the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which he founded, 

1 Ozanam. By the Abbé Charles Calippe. Paris: Tralin. Pp. v, 206 
Price, 2.50 fr. 1913. 
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survives to edify the Body of Christ. Ozanam exemplifies 
par excellence the function of the Christian laity in the ser- 
vice of the Church. He was a learned and brilliant writer and 
a skilful apologisi, but his eloquent tongue and pen brought 
in but a scanty harvest compared to the fruits that resulted 
from the preaching of his good works. That one man—a 
man, to be sure, of genius and sanctity, yet unaided by for- 
tune, birth or position—should have been able, simply by be- 
ing a practical Christian, to transform the face of French 
Society in the early nineteenth century, is a standing inspira- 
tion and encouragement to all who may feel hampered in 
their lay condition from giving full scope to their zeal. That 
so powerful, so widespread, so holy and apostolic an institu- 
tion as the Society of St. Vincent de Paul should, under God, 
have owed its origin and its spirit to a young law-student 
of twenty years of age is a proof that the spread of God’s 
Kingdom is not merely “ l’affaire de M. le Curé,” but that 
of every worthy member thereof. Accordingly, although 
Ozanam’s career is already familiar to Catholics in this coun- 
try through Kathleen O’Meara’s excellent biography (first 
published in 1876, and now presumably out of print), we 
are glad that the lessons of his life are being reiterated in 
many books and articles. They are admirably set forth in 
the book under review, wherein Abbé Calippe, with a proper 
scorn for the “ philanthrope réveur qui, les pieds au feu, 
cherche dans ses livres des panacées 4 des maux dont les 
statistiques ou les chroniqueurs lui ont appris que ses con- 
temporains souffrent,”’ addresses himself to show that Ozanam 
was ‘comme taut d'autres, ‘ social’ parce qu’il était chrétien 
et catholique.’’ Ozanam was truly “ consummatus in brevi,” 
for he died at the beginning of his forty-first year, but very 
aptly have his friends inscribed on his tomb in the crypt of 
the Carmes in Paris—‘‘ Why seek ye the living among the 
dead?”’ He is alive in the great Society he originated, he 
is alive, too, in that Catholic social movement characteristic 
of our time, in which the young and earnest children of the 
Church aim at equipping themselves with the means of re- 


converting industrial society to a recognition of justice and 
charity. Well may the Holy See, his own beloved country 
and the whole Catholic world join in honouring the undying 
memory of a man who showed to an unbelieving and selfish 
generation how wonderfully true faith can express itself in 
works. No better medium can be employed to renew the 
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recollection of that short and admirable life than this concise 
yet detailed sketch composed by the Abbé Calippe, who him- 
self is an authority in Christian sociology. 


7.—GALILEO.' 


It would seem to be practically impossible at this date to 
bring forward any fresh facts regarding the trial and con- 
cdemnation of Galileo. Although the material to work over 
is abundant, including some sixteen large quarto volumes of 
Acta,so many diligent hands have sifted it for these hundreds 
of years that nothing of moment can have escaped notice. And 
even though many of these investigators have used spectacles 
coloured with prejudice of one sort or another, the joint result 
of their work enables us to form a fairly accurate and ap- 
proximately final estimate of the man and the case at issue. 
Father Ernest Hull, S.J., Editor of the ZAxaminer (Bom- 
bay), in his recently-published Ga/ileo, and his Condemna- 
tion, presents us with an admirable summing up of the whole 
matter, valuable, not from the point of view of original re- 
search, which the author does not pretend to, but from the 
clearness with which the proper intellectual attitude towards 
this and kindred problems is stated, and the skill with which 
the exact bearing of the Church’s action is defined. No one 
can rightly appreciate the conduct of those who opposed 
Galileo without thorough consideration of the character 
of the man himself. It has suited controversialists to 
picture him as a high-souled devotee of scientific truth, 
persecuted and degraded by _ vindictive obscurantists, 
whereas the evidence goes to show that “he was a 
violent, bumptious, cocksure, headstrong and _ self-con- 
ceited man, and tricky to boot.’’ He believed in the 
Copernican theory, yet the grounds he adduced for his be- 
lief were demonstrably false or insufficient. His discoveries 
in many cases were anticipated by some of his contempor- 
aries, yet he did not scruple to claim them as original. His 
boastful and contemptuous style in speaking of those of 
higher scientific attainments than his own, and his disingenu- 
ous suppression of facts which did not suit his theories justi- 
fied Huxley’s opinion that his adversaries “‘ had the best of 

1 Galileo, and his Condemnation. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. London: 
Sands andCo. Pp. 98. Price (unbound), 6d. 1913 
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the dispute.” We must consequently, if we are to judge 
aright, endeavour to reconstruct the whole atmosphere of 
those times and the mentality of the chief actors in the drama 
which is so often misnamed a tragedy, and Father Hull’s 
little volume gives us all that is necessary so to form a right 
judgment. Particularly to the point is the stress he lays upon 
the fact that the “ science”’ in favour of which Galileo's 
theories were set aside was no more Catholic than Protestant, 
but was accepted by most of the learned men of the day. 
Bacon spoke with the utmost contempt of the “ fictions ” of 
Copernicus, Luther called him a fool, and Melancthon and 
other Protestant preachers condemned his system as destruc- 
tive of Bible truth. And judging from the fact that the 
astronomer Kepler, Galileo’s contemporary in Germany, was 
condemned as a heretic by the Protestant theological faculty 
of Tubingen for advocating Copernicanism, we may conjec- 
ture that the same divines would have passed the same judg- 
ment on the Italian savant. As a weapon of controversy 
the Galileo case is certainly double-edged. Father Hull does 
excellent service in thus expounding its manifold lessons, 
which aftect the scientific man no less than the theologian, 
and we trust that his booklet may be widely spread. It is 
plain from the evolution of the author’s own thought on the 
matter that, as he himself allows, a fully authoritative history 
of Galileo in English has still to be written. The destined 
writer of such a standard work will be grateful to Father Hull 
for laying the foundations so well and truly. 


8.—_A CAPUCHIN LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS.' 
Very remarkable is the change which has come about of 
late years in the spirit and scope of religious biography. 
Readers of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Cardinal Newman will recall 
how much friction both within and without the Cardinal’s own 
circle was caused in the early fifties by the publication of 
The Oratorian Lives of the Saints. Even in that prehistoric 
age the Italian type of panegyric which the series dissemin- 
ated seemed to Newman's refined susceptibilities unworthy 
of the great Catholic cause. We have not grown more toler- 
ant in the interval, and looking now at such an excellent piece 
’ The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 
London: Longmans. Pp. x, 454. Price, 12s.6d. net. 1912. 
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of work as Father Cuthbert’s S/. Francis of Assisi we are 
tempted to wonder how the ancient style of Saint’s Life can 
ever have been endured. It is no more possible to make a 
comparison between new and old than it would be to pit 
Nelson’s Vic/ory against a modern Dreadnought, or a stage- 
coach against an express-train. No doubt those dreary in- 
ventories of virtues and miracles with which, in our youth, 
we were all familiar, did foster a spirit of piety in many an 
earnest soul, but we could no more return to them now than 
we could go back to tallow candles or replace our smooth 
wooden roadways with cobble stones. 

Regarded as a work which is at once representative of 
good literature, high spirituality and sound historical criti- 
cism, Father Cuthbert’s new Life of St. Francis may fairly 
claim to mark something like a record in this difficult form 
of biography. We have been especially struck by the prac- 
tical good sense which seems to have presided over the whole 
conception of the book and which is particularly noticeable 
in such matters as the judicious restriction of footnotes, the 
postponement of certain matters for separate discussion in 
the appendices, and even in the selection of the illustrations. 
No one who has any acquaintance with the prodigious litera- 
ture of the Franciscan origins accumulated in late years, can 
fail to appreciate the restraint which a scholar who has mas- 
tered this literature must have put upon himself in order to 
leave so clear a portrait of the Saint as is drawn in the book 
before us. It constantly happens in similar cases that we can- 
not see the wood for the trees ; but Father Cuthbert has wisely 
realized that the first and most important requisite of all is 
to produce, not a series of essays, but a plain story which 
holds the reader’s attention and leaves the character of the 
hero in high relief. There is abundant evidence that the 
by-ways of the subject have been carefully studied, and in 
such a section as the seventh chapter of Book III., “ The 
Friars establish a school,” the author, when dealing with a 
point much controverted, provides a clear and temperate sum- 
mary of the question which would be likely to win the confi- 
dence even of captious opponents. As we should naturally 
expect, Father Cuthbert pronounces in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Portiuncula (or as he prefers to write it, the Por- 
ziuncola), indulgence alleged to have been granted to St. 
Francis by Honorius III., and again he has no doubt of the 
reality of the stigmata. The description of Monte Alvernia in 
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this chapter, and the narrative of the events which took place 
there, might be cited as excellent illustrations of the high 
literary level which the history maintains throughout. Father 
Cuthbert has introduced into his narrative a good deal of 
what critical scholars might regard as legendary material, 
but it is better, we think, that this should frankly be done 
than that we should be distracted at every turn by small con- 
troversies as to the evidential value of the sources of our 
information. 


Short Notices. 


BIBLICAL. 


The Epistle to the Romans, edited by R. St. John Parry (Cambridge 
University Press: 3s. 6d. net), belongs to the Cambridge Greek Testament 
for Schools and Colleges, and is the work of the general editor himself. 
The press from which it issues and the series to which it belongs, are a 
sufficient guarantee that in general get up the book is excellent. The notes 
are scholarly, and the headings of the introduction and the subjects of the 
additional notes judiciously chosen and, on the whole, weil handled. 
Nevertheless, we are bound to add that on the theological side, which is 
necessarily to the fore in this epistle, the book is weak, though it perhaps 
marks some advance on the usual Protestant position. The fact is, modern 
“critical” courses do not sufficiently train the student for biblical theology ; 
scholastic theology is a far better preparation, taken, of course, with its 
proper guanium of exegesis. Who would believe that we should have a 
longish treatment of “ Justification by Faith” without the word d:xcawodvn 
being so much as mentioned? Surely, one must begin with a careful 
analysis of dixacoovvneOcod, the justice or righteousness of God, as found in 
the whole of St. Paul ; and after that there will be little difficulty in under- 
standing that in justification it is really imparted, and not merely imputed 
tous. In the same way, the author has not really grasped the tremendous 
principles which underlie Romans ix.-—xi. 

In the same series appears a less important volume, but just as well pro- 
duced—The Second Epistle General of St. Peter, and the General Epistle of 
St. Jude, edited by M. R. James, Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press: 2s.6d. 
net). St. Jude’s Epistle is short enough, but, like the Epistle to Philemon, 
though for a widely different reason, it has a fascination all its own, alike for 
the general reader and for the student. The former cannot but find a fearful 
joy in its rugged invective, while the latter meets an interesting problem in 
the large use which it makes of the apocryphal writings, complicated, 
indeed, in the case of the Book of Enoch, by the statement that this is what 
‘*Enoch, the seventh from Adam, prophesied.” Our editor, however, does 
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little more than note the fact. He is chiefly occupied in his introduction 
with the mutual relations of the two Epistles, and their genuineness. We 
think he makes out his case against Dr. Bigg and others, that Jude’s is the 
prior work ; but that need not have resulted in relegating II. Peter to the 
second century. The critics are hard to satisfy now-a-days ; likenesses and 
unlikenesses to authentic works are alike fatal, and, even with the whole of 
the Old Testament and New Testament canon before him, an early writer 
must slip in a reference even te such a comparatively insignificant epistle as 
this, if he is to save it. And there is always the fundamental problem as to 
how so late a work could have found its way into the Canon at all. We 
may add that the commentary is, on the whole, very helpful and scholarly. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


R. P. B. Paul Renaudin discusses in Questions Théologiques et 
Canoniques (Téqui: 2 fr.), certain problems such as the precise heresy of 
Berengarius, the ascetic formation of St. Thomas, the action of the life 
of “religion” in the Church, with great competence and interest. These 
essays show a happy blending of historical and theological knowledge. 
Father Gemelli, O.M., has written a long and very effective book—De 
Scrupulis: it is published at 5 lire, by that enterprizing and wholly 
laudable Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, which is doing such good work. 
Father Gemelli’s knowledge is that of the medical expert as well as 
of the professional theologian, and Father Badii of Fiesole has put 
this valuable and very modern book into Latin. Abbé Henri le Camus 
has written on La Vocation Ecclésiastique (Téqui: 1fr.). He finds himself 
wholly in agreement with the Roman decision of last July relating to 
M. Lahitton’s well-known work on this subject, which shifts its centre of 
gravity from the subjectivity of the candidate to the actual election by the 
Bishop. El Progreso en la Revelacién Cristiana, by R. L. Murillo, S.J. 
(Biblical Institute, Rome), is a book on the development of dogma, a 
theme which is beginning to be wearisome, but which must be discussed 
for a long time yet. Except for the fact that it has no index, it is produced 
with all the erudition, suitability of get-up, and even with much of that 
urbanity of tone which the methods of our adversaries now-a-days exact of 
us. The attitude throughout is of course unflinchingly orthodox. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


We have enjoyed Father J. Therme’s frank and cheerful Life of Le Bon 
Pére Serres (Beauchesne: 4 fr.), an unconventional priest who tried to 
become a Jesuit, could not make friends with the austere novice master 
Father Ginhac, left and founded the “Petites Sceurs des Malades,’’ whose 
panegyric M. Lavedan has preached. This story has the naiveness, and 
some of the sublimity, of a Homeric efes. Two very vivid photographs 
suitably adorn it, a welcome feature increasingly to be met with in edifying 
lives. 

Father L. E. Rabussier had a vigorous profile, which is prefixed to his 
Life published by M. Beauchesne (3.50 fr.). The book is well written in the 
old style and makes for piety. From Hussar to Priest, a memoir of 
C. R. Chase, the first Superior of the Westminster Missionaries of Our 
Lady of Compassion (Kegan Paul: §s.), is quite admirable. Mgr. Croke 
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Robinson contributes a Foreword, and there are five portraits. It is upon 
the shoulders of the devoted Missionary priests at Brondesbury that his 
mantle has fallen. The Volksvereins Ver/ag has published a quite excellent 
pamphlet (40 pfg.), called Der Christliche Soziale Staat der Jesuiten in 
Paraguay. It might well be translated for the C.S.G. library. Indeed, the 
whole question of the Jesuit reductions in Paraguay might, with the help of 
Mr. Koebe!l and Mr. Cunninghame Graham, be worked over anew for 
popular treatment. 

Cicéron et ses Amis was a book which lit up quite a new glory for us 
around the head of that old Roman orator : Les Amis des Saints, Les Meéres 
des Saints had done so for many a holy personage, but in less degree: the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s St. Francis de Sales and his Friends (Sands : 5s. 
teaches us once more, and in charming fashion, how most truly human 
Christians are when they are most divine, that is, most Christian. We are 
already indebted for much to the authoress : St. Francis shall in all courtesy 
undertake to discharge this new obligation, under which he, no less than 
ourselves, is laid. 

St. Gilbert of Sempringham and St. Gertrude (Sands : 3s. 6d. net), form 
two excellent numbers of the Notre Dame Saints Lives series. Each contains 
an excellent Preface and a frontispiece. They form a distinguished addition 
to hagiography intended for educated folk, not experts, who like their 
pious reading short and to the point. 

The Apostle of Ceylon (Burns and Oates: 2s.) is an interesting trans- 
Jation by Father Cator of the Life of Father Joseph Vaz, priest of the Oratory 
(1651— 1711), which will do much to revive and spread his fame, both here 
and in the land he evangelized. His tomb appears to be lost. The proof- 
reviser has left, in the short Preface, 30,000 convents for converts, and 
at least one split infinitive. 

Chesnelong, studied in his Catholic and parliamentary activity (Lethiel- 
leux: 5 fr.) is the vividly sketched career of a notable politician whose apogee 
was reached in the seventies. Mgr. Laveille, Vicar-General of Meaux, 
has done his work remarkably well, and distinguished recognition of this 
fact has reached him from high literary and official quarters. 


DEVOTIONAL AND ASCETIC. 


Oremus (Wagner : $1. 50), isa rather solemnly bound “ priest's handbook 
of English prayers for Church services and special occasions.’’ It contains 
a great variety of litanies, and the Stations: materials for May, June, 
and October Conferences: Rosary Prayers and other devotions, both for 
liturgical and private use. Much of it is very sentimental. A Manual for 
Nuns, by a Mother Superior (Washbourne : ts. 6d. net) is, but in a good 
sense, conventional. It will serve its purpose excellently. 

The Way of the Heart contains “letters of direction” by Mgr. 
d’Hulst ; with an Introduction, and edited, by Mgr. Baudrillart, and trans- 
lated by W. H. Mitchell (Washbourne: 5s. net), We admire and are 
grateful for all that d’Hulst wrote and did. He was a man who succeeded 
in being interesting as well as good, who saw what was going on round 
about him, and who understood the psycholagy of the modern penitent. 
Canon Ed. Gibelin entitles his meditations on the Passion La Victime 
They are slightly more illustrated by erudition 





(Lethielleux: 3.50 fr.). 
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and literary citation than is usual. Otherwise, they follow customary lines. 
Humility the True Talisman (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.: 3s. 6d.) is the 
name of a book by the well-known convert Albert von Ruville, which 
should prove everywhere valuable. It is at once apologetic, historical, 
and ascetic: we see Humility observed in the History of Salvation—its 
decay, preparation, re-establishment, denial (e¢.g., by the Gnostics), triumphs, 
consequences, etc. ; also in the “Institution of Salvation”; Our Lord, the 
Apostles, Mary ; in Science ; in Contest (.e., the conflict with the world), 
etc. Here is a genuinely original book, with good red blood in it, adorned 
with literary and scientific accessories artistically applied. Celestial Fire 
(Longmans: 2s. 6d.) was written as meditations on the Veni Sancti Spiritus 
by Richard White, a seventeenth-century Augustinian. It is a beautiful 
book, and has been excellently re-edited by E. M. Green. The Rev. G 
Congreve, of the Anglican S.S.J.E., contributes a Preface. We particularly 
wish to draw attention to the Rev. W. J. Lockington’s book called Bodily 
Health and Spiritual Vigour (Longmans: 2s. 6d. The appearance of 
Health and Holiness, years ago now, was a literary portent: it was for the 
few, and the delicate of palate. This witty, amusing, practical, level-headed 
and yet most spiritual book is for everybody, though in some special sense 
for priests and Religious. The names of the chapters tell best the 
character of the book. Body Training and the spirit of St. Ignatius,—of 
St. Teresa,—of the Church. Its Necessity—for religious teachers, for 
preachers : its effects: Body Training and Temporal World-Forces—and 
Spiritual World-Forces—and Mortification. The second part is purely 
practical. It is “up to” every noviciate or study-house, every Catholic who 
would fain be a saint and must needs be sedentary—to get this and get it 
quick. 

The compiler of A Book of the Love of Mary, Mrs. F. M. Groves, has 
edited A Little History of the Love of the Holy Eucharist (Pitman : 3s. 6d. 
net). It is charmingly got up, and is full of quaint and edifying and 
interesting facts about the English devotion to the Divine Presence in the 
Eucharist between the planting of Christianity in England and the reign of 
Mary Tudor. This is a delightful present for birth- or wedding-day, or for 
the sick, or just for spiritual reading. 

Father J. Schryvers, C.SS.R., in Les Principes de la Vie Spirituelle 
(Dewit: 3.50 fr.), gives a rather unusual treatment of the basic method of 
the spiritual life—not because he differs theologically from customary 
treatises, but because his synthetic power is marked, and because he accords 
a most important place to modern psychological research, and the whole 
relation, of health to holiness. Those eager to find something ascetical 
which yet is not banal through use and wont, may buy this book. It will 
corroborate Father Lockington’s more racily-written pages in JSodily 
Health and Spiritual Vigour. 

A most remarkable contribution to “special” modern apologetics is 
Father C. Kempf, S.J.’s Die Heiligkeit der Kirche im 19 Jahrhundert 
(Benziger: 3.60 mk.). He studies the great efflorescence of sanctity— 
Bishops, seculars, regulars ; lay-men and -women, martyrs—which adorned 
the nineteenth century. He finds the Church Holy and Sanctifying, even 
as she is One and Unifying, Catholic and Catholicizing. Here her static 
and dynamic value is found equal to what it was, however long ago. 
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HOMILETIC. 


Father A. Devine, C.P., has collected twelve instructive sermons “ forthe 
devotion of the Sacred Heart” into a book called The Sacred Heart, Source 
of Grace and Virtue (Wagner: 75 cents). Each sermon has a synopsis 
prefixed, and every available part of the paper is covered with print. As 
six pages are left blank at the end, we wish these had been utilized, and 
wider margins given. Mr. Wagner sends too, Short Sermons on Catholic 
Doctrine ($1 net), by P. Hebel, S.J. They are on the Commandments of 
God and of the Church, and on the Mass. A better collection is that 
from the French of Abbé H. Lesétre, Sermon Plans for all the Sundays of 
the Year (Wagner : $ 1 net.), with a chapter on how and what to preach. 
French subdivision runs riot ; but these are, indeed, but plans, or skeletons, 
to be clothed by each preacher in flesh; and the skeleton is strong, well- 
knit, and well developed. Outlines for Conferences to Young Women 
(Wagner: 40 cents net), are provided from the French of Abbé Blanchard ; 
Daily Praise (zd/d. 6d. net) has been compiled by Olive K. Parr, and is an 
unusually fragrant prayer-book for religious and women who strive to lead the 
life of prayer at home. 

Sermons et Panégyriques (Téqui: 2 vols.: 7.00fr.), are by Abbé E. 
Jorossay, and are intended to meet modern needs. They have in most 
cases appeared in the Amz du Clergé, a sufficient indication of their 
character. We should like to protest that “modern” sermons do ot 
require scraps of Latin. Thus “son nom était Marie, momen virginis 
Mariae {sic].”" What does the Latin add here, save a misquotation which 
passes unobserved just because it zs Latin and therefore unintelligible ? 

A very good series of apologetic lectures—L’Eglise Catholique aux 
Premiers Siécles (Téqui: 3.50 fr.), has been put together by M. B. Vieillard- 
Lacharme. They were preached in Rome during Lent, 1912, and are 
so wide a departure from the normal topics of Lenten discourses, that 
we cannot but wonder at and welcome them. 


FICTION. 


A Girl of No Importance, by Olivia Ramsey (John Long : 6s.), is a 
robust Catholic novel with plenty of high colour in it. The hero is almost 
allegorically called the Earl of Rake (the tale evolves in the selectest 
circles), There is the murderous adventuress ; the delightful, brusque, 
aristocratic aunt; the millionaire with no humbug about him ; the wicked, 
yet misinterpreted Marquis from Spain. There are an ecstatic convent 
girl, poisoned flowers, a secret room, restaurants, a long-lost sister late 
(too late . . . ) identified ; a mysterious boy; a wedding at the Oratory, 
and—well, a dénouement. Lord Rake prefaces his sentences by Great Scott 
and Ay Jove with a regularity verging on the uncanny ; and, carried away 
by his ‘buoyant humour” we can but exclaim that if you want a fine 
red-blooded melodrama, Great Scott, here you have it; but that if you 
expect to find the tale slightly ~7sgué—and (yes!) the authoress means you 
to—well, it’s not, you know ; by Jove, it isn’t. 

Their Choice, by Henrietta Dana Skinner (Benziger: 3s. 3d.), was a 
wholly excellent one. It proves, were proof needed, that thirty-five is 7o¢ 
too old. ... And we thank the authoress, too, for having chosen so 
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delightfully to convince us. She reminds us, in this American-German 
love-story, both of 4m Englishwoman’s Love-Letters and of Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden, so delicate is the imagination and so crisp the 
humour. A sweet and pleasant little book. 

We welcome A White Handed Saint (Washbourne: 3s. 6d.), whom 
Miss Olive K. Parr, deserting slumland for an exquisite Devonshire 
environment, and tragedy for love and mysticism, presents to us. This 
book adds one more document to our literature of the psychology of 
conversion ; and we are glad the heroine came from modern paganism, 
“*too healthy and busy to think,” instead of active Anglicanism or any 
other sect. Her emotions are, at times, rather wordily expressed, and at 
others, her behaviour leaves us just a little (but smilingly) aghast; yet this 
brilliant and unconventional love-story—full, too, of a philosophy of grace 
and nature not banal—will attract many and _ perhaps unaccustomed 
readers. Perhaps we don’t quite like an authoress to seem to speak of herself 
and of her books, least of all, if they have to be praised. And we don’t 
like query-marks in brackets, qualifying words or sentences. Art should 
make such stage directions needless. 

Stanmore Hall and its Inmates are pleasantly described by the author 
of By the Grey Sea, &c. (Herder: §s. net), and though the book is full of 
sheer argument—addressed by Catholics to Anglicans, those who do not 
need that their instruction be gilded out of all recognition will enjoy the 
book even on its literary side. The human touches are many. We believe 
that the note on p. 247 regarding Newman’s protest against the circulation 
of Littledale’s book, is founded on a misapprehension. 

Growing Pains, by Ivy Low (Heinemann: 6s.), is the story of a modern 
girl’s inner life. It is related, from a scene of exquisite comedy occurring 
when she was six, down to a period rather after her marriage, when it is 
seen that the fzzs of the book does not mark the dreaded full-stop to 
development. Indeed, the growth of this girl, and with it the growing 
pains, is bound to last till she suffers a heaven-change. One of the charms 
of this embarrassingly clever book is its extreme naturalness. Thus must 
thought and talk proceed, inevitably. Of the entire book, p. 11, with its 
allegorical dream, alone strikes (to our hearing) afalse note. We shall not be 
careful to deny that the extreme self-awareness implied by the book [it is this 
rather than self-examination or analysis] is slightly morbid. The authoress 
would grant this. But not only does it admit of much sheer comedy, but it 
is pervaded with “the pitying quality we call a sense of humour.” Even 
the most startling realism here is not savage. The sudden realization of 
“beauty” as a thing in itself and “that hurts” worse than ugliness—is 
true to the art element in Gertrude’s complex temperament ; that “ when 
God makes an artist, it’s nothing short of damnation to him to be idle,” is 
equally true, and justifies her feverishness. The psychology of one who can 
embrace the religion she wants, serenely unpreoccupied with its historical 
guarantees, is shown us. But still it is the picture of the first years of adoles- 
cence which strikes us as of supremest skill. Since Gertrude could be 
laughed at by her aunt for wishing to be “the connoisseur of all eyes,” we 
feel that when Lacey twice writes Que//e dommage in his answer, he is gently 
chaffing her for this mistake in her own letter. It may be obtuseness not to 
be sure of this.. . . Especially as Miss Low flatters our intelligence and taste 
by constant use of hint and point not driven home. 
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By the Blue River is a novel full of vivid word-painting, and instinct 
with a real mystical element, by Isabel C. Clarke (Hutchinson: 6s.). The 
scene is for the most part in southern Algeria, and we must say that the 
authoress has shown great skill in writing so very well of the desert and 
its approaches without plagiarizing or in any substantial way repeating 
Mr. Robert Hichens. This exciting tale is full of well-managed incident. 
We suppose it is admitted that the French spelling of Arabic names should 
when dealing with this part of North Africa, be used ? 

There are not many, we hope, who permit themselves to miss Pierre 
?’Ermite’s short stories when they appear in Za Crozx or elsewhere. This 
brilliant priest writes with the experienced pen and all the knowledge of the 
world of many a short story writer whose praise is scarcely in the Churches. 
Here he has embarked on a far longer effort, The Mighty Friend (Benziger : 
6s.), and Mr. John Hannon gives the authorized translation. The story is 
called ‘A modern romance of labour-warfare, country life, and love,’ and 
has been crowned by the French Academy. This is a book entirely unlike 
most of our publications. I will say that it deals with the same topics as 
does Mrs. Humphry Ward, but brilliantly, not pompously ; vigorously, 
not ponderously ; with humour, and not laboured wit; in the spirit of 
Catholicism, not of mystical agnosticism. It should be in all libraries, avd 
in all study-clubs, for its vivacious narrative holds, too, a serious study of 
vital sociological problems. 


GENERAL. 

In Cantemus Domino (Herder: 2s. net), Father Ludwig Bouvin, S.J., 
of St. Louis, has adapted his hymnal Hosanna to the needs “of those 
convents, academies, and other institutions, where the custom exists of 
singing such hymns in two- or three-part chorus.” The musical settings are 
unknown in this country, and now that they are published over here, we 
draw the attention of our organists and choir-masters to them. The organ 
accompaniment is issued separately at 8s. 6d. net, and will be found useful. 

It has been decreed that the Introit, Gradual, Offertory, and Com- 
munion, must not be omitted in a sung Mass, and in Graduale Abbreviatum, 
a useful little book has been compiled from the Roman Missal and Gradual, 
with a view of making it easy to obey this direction “‘in those churches where 
the choir is not sufficiently skilled to render the Proper of the Mass 
according to the plain chant melodies of the Gradual.” 

Miss E. H. Stokes sends The Conception of a Kingdom of Ends in 
Augustine, Aquinas and Leibnitz (published by the Cambridge University 
Press in the United Kingdom for the University of Chicago), a teleological 
study of the human will in its social tendency. Though we do not agree 
with quite a lot of Miss Stokes's interpretations, and feel sure that the 
subject has been far too vast for her, as it would be for most of us, her 
reading bas been wide, and includes Catholic books, and is significant 
because of its symptomatic return to a study of St. Thomas. A century of 
agnostic anarchy is re-creating the need of principle in dogma and in ethic. 

Practical religion is embodied in the second edition of the ninth series 
of Count A.de Mun’s Combats d@’hier et d’aujourd’hui (Lethielleux : 4.00 fr.); 
dealing entirely with the Count’s oratorical activities during the year 1909. 
‘“* Pour Dieu, pour la France, pour le Peuple” is,as before, the characteristic 
division by the author of his material. This ought to be read by all who 
want to know contemporary France. 
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Mark the Deacon’s Life of Porphyry of Gaza, translated with notes by 
G. F. Hill (Clarendon Press: 3s. 6d.n.), is a scholarly and entertaining 
publication which we welcome. It is a real contribution to the history and even 
the comparative religious history of one Christian period. Dr. J. Ward, B.Sc. 
delivered the Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture at Newnham College in 
November, 1912, on Heredity and Memory (Cambridge University Press : 
It is a valuable defence, zter alia, of the permanent spiritual 


Is. net). 
The Cambridge 


“subject,” and is anti-monadistic or ‘-pampsychist.” 
University Press also send us numbers of their series of Manuals of Science 
and Literature (1s. net each vol.), The Atmosphere, by A. J. Berry, M.A. ; 
The Earth, by J. H. Poynting, Sc.D., F.R.S.; Ancient Stained and Painted 
Glass, by F. Sydney Eden; Comparative Religion, by F. B. Jevons; 
Ancient Babylonia, by C. H. W. Johns; The Vikings, by A. Mawes. The 
style is good and the get-up artistic. 


PAMPHLETS, etc. 

Very Rev. E. Buonaviti’s Impressions of Ireland (Gill and Son : 1d.), are 
translated by A. B. Maguire, C.C., and are not without their interest. Home 
Rule, he safely says, may end nothing, but begin a new phase of “‘incalcu- 
lable consequences.” Fr. Plater reprints (Irish C.T.S.: 1d.), an address 
delivered at the Dublin Mansion House in 1912, Catholics and Social Action, 
which was in part responsible for the inception of the Leo Guild, which TH! 
MONTH’S readers doubtless know all about. Mrs. E. O’B. Lummis sends 
an interesting pamphlet on the Catholic Theatre Movement, in which 
Cardinal Farley is so interested. A useful ‘* Pusey House Occasional Paper’ 
on Divorce and Re-marriage (Longmans: Is. net), by the Rev. Darwell 
Stone, is full of documentation in support of the Christian doctrine of 
Matrimony. Rev. J. Lelen expatriates on The Duty of Happiness (Herder : 
gd.), making unwonted use of poetical quotation. Fr. H. Bolsius, S.J., has 
written on the recent attacks upon the Miracle of Pierre de Rudder, a 
brochure indispensable to those who desire the full history of that event 


(Téqui: 1.00). Some sarcasm diminishes without destroying his probative 


force. 
Amongst minor publications we may call attention to Confusion or Cer- 


tainty in Faith and Practice (Washbourne: Id.), by J. L. W. Hewison, for- 
merly an Anglican clergyman, a straightforward exposition of the main 
point of difference between Catholicism and all other religions; Father 
Carson Expiains (Sentinel Press, New York: 5 cents), by E. Garesché S.]J., a 
lively dialogue between pastor and parishioner on the Papal encouragement 
of early and daily Communion for all ; The Graduated Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine and Prayer Book for Infants and Juniors (Washbourne: Id.), a 
useful rearrangement of Catechism questions and answers to suit various 
classes of children, combined with an excellent selection of devotions ; Gill's 
Temperance Reader (Gill and Son: 6d. net), an excellently printed collection 
of stories, verses, interesting facts, maxims, etc. bearing on the sin and folly 
of alcoholic excess; Religion in the Public Life of the Nation (Gill: 1d.), an 
essay by the historian, Dr. J. MacCaffray; several productions of the C.T.S. 
of Ireland, viz., Francis Thompson: is he a great Catholic poet? a question 
of course answered in the affirmative with much discriminating illustration by 
the Rev. A. Walsh,O.S.A.; Freemasonry and the Church of France, a useful 
chronological survey of the anti-Christian work of the Lodges during the 
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past twenty-five years, by Sir H. Bellingham; Frederick Ozanam, a timely 
account of the great Catholic social worker by John Rochford, K.S.G.; Irish 
Names: Family and Personal, by the Rev. J.J. MacNamee, a highly interesting 
study of the origin and variations of Keltic and Norman nomenclature ; and 
finally Mrs. Neville’s Convert and other Stories by Grace V. Christmas. 
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